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ABSfBACT 

This booklet is the seccnd c£ a series of 16 booklets 
that together describe and present findings for a study vkich 
involved field observations and a survey cf science teaching and 
learning in Aserican public schools during the school year 1976-77. 
the study uas undertaken to provide the Bational Science Foundation 
with a portrayal of current conditions in B-12 science classrooss to 
help sake the Foundation's progress of support for science education 
consistent vith national needs. Eleven high schools and their feeder 
schools sere selected to provide a diverse and kalanccd gxcup of case 
study sites. One field researcher «as assigned to each site and 
instructed to find out what uas happening and vbat was felt iapcrtant 
in science (including aatheaatics and eccial science) prcgraas. The 
case study report fros the "Biver Acres, Texas" site is ccntained in 
this booUet. (BB) 
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SOME STILL DO: RIVER ACRES, TEXAS 



Terry Denny 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

March 1977 



River Acres is a school district serving di~ 
verse kinds of "suburbs" of Houston, some of 
which are old agriculture^, coamunities engulfed 
by the rapid sprawl and others, newly created 
communities complete with country club and look- 
alike mail boxes. Itself in a state of tension, 
due to the absence of an integrating sense of 
commjnity, this school district has grown and 
now shrinks a little in response to the un- 
planned emergence of new senses of comunity 
identity. Though barriers of race, language 
and culture loay re$aain firm for many years to 
come. River Acres High School and the feeder 
schools of the d^trict do much to overcome 
them, 

Terry Denny pictures the large-scale dy- 
^namics of the River Acres Independent School 
district with a broad brush, but he sketches in 
also the fine detail of inter personal inter- 
action and private philosophy. Hew open-space 
buildings, older classroom buildings, a drive 
for success for each child each day, and a 
strong segregation of pupils by "level" pro- 
vidf* a framework in which teachers can teach 
facts or watch for what's left when facts are 
forgotten, in which science can be personal- 
ized or depersonalized, in which new courses 
(marine biology) can develop and in which 
many can declare "ffe never left the basics." 
Through all the forest and the trees, a theme 
emerges that is more Southern and Eastern than 
kfestern — the comnunity cares about young 
people, teachers embody that caring, and they 
never shrink from expressing it in one way or 
another. The picture of mathematics, science, 
and social studies that emerges is more a 
picture of teachers than of curriculum, of a 
culture than of disciplines; but it is very 
real. 



•THE MATERIA! IN THIS REPORT IS BASED UPON WORK SUPPORTTO BY THE NA; 
TIONALSClENCn FOUNDATION UKni^n CO^ r^; \CT NO. C 7621 !34/ANY OPINIONS, 
FINDINGS. AND CONC'^CSIONS OR UrcCM • : XHA riONr: i:?CPRESSED IN THIS PUB* 
LIGATION ARE THObE OF THE AUiHOR{S) AND DO NOT NECESSARILY REFLECT 
THE VIEWS OF THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION.*t 



************************^*************** 

* SOME STILL DO: RIVER ACRES, TEXAS ^ 
* 

« Terry Demy * 

* * 
**************************************** 



A GENTLE CRAFT 



The re^er should knov that I have taught in the eleaentary school and the university 
over a period of tventy-one years* 1 also have focr children who have co^leted th^ir high 
school education in the public schools. I was bom and raised in Detroit and have lived 
■ost of* ay adult life in rural/saall town university settings in the Midvest* 



I aa fascinated by vhat people do in schools and what schools do to people* My task 
as I sav it vas to describe vhat people said and did about the teaching and learning of 
science and aatMwatics froa kindergarten through twelfth grade in the River Acres Indepen- 
dent School District » a suburban/rural setting in the Houston area* Mot to evaluate it* 
Not to do anything about it* I once agonized over writing recoaBcndations for schools 
I had evaluated or researched* Worse, I was nagged with the persisting question, **Was any- 
thing ever done? Tell ae if anything was ever done*** I now rarely write prescriptions 
for teachers* » ^ ' ' 

The inforaation for this story was gathered on site froa October 17, 1976, to Dece^r 
18, 1976* I listen^ to 140 teachers and 90 students; over 20 adalnistrators and 60 
parents. I also Interviewed six counselors and spoke with cooks. Janitors, bus drivers 
and secretaries. 



I went to Texas with no personal preference for self-contained classrooa instruction, 
for open-space instruction or for hoaogeneous grouping of students. Moreover^ I aa uncer- 
tain of the relative social iaportance of "the school subjects as we coaaonly know thea. 

It pleases ae to write this story without the additional burden of-^ f oraally Judging 
the aerit of the teachers and practice I observed* The fact that ^ was there and not ^[W 
is of huge iaportance, of course* 
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The Study 

Seeing aay be believing, but I need aore. ' I never see the picture worth a thousand 
words* It occurs to lie that a very feWk words can represent a thousand pictures; can repre- 
sent unobservable feelings; c»n reve#l toaorrow*s hopes and yesterday's fears which shape 
today's actions* My story is largely teacfiers* words. ^ Students, parents, adalnistrators 
and others with soaething to say about River Acres contribute to its telling. But it*s 
aostly a story of and by teachers* It wasn't supposed to turn out this way* The deeper 
I went, the aore I needed a place to park ay aind to keep it out of trouble* I found it 
in the teachers' words'! 



• 
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I began my study by looking at science instruction and then interviewing teachers and 
students about what they did, why they did it. Hour after hcur I saw teachers working, 
doing what teachers always have done. Students fell into their rightful places, too. 
Frequently after an observation and interview, a teacher would say something in a few 
sentences that suoned up several hours of observing for me. 



Teachers would say their piece, I*d tape it or write it down, and then I'd read it 
back to them. They'd say, *'Hey, that's a good idea. But the parents would never go for 
it." Or, "That sounds too radical." When I'd say, "I am going to mention it in my report," 
I heard, "Okay, but don't mention me." The one I liked the best was, "Okay, you be the 
second Joan of Arc and I'll come behind and beat the drums." 



I interviewed teachers in their rooms, hallways and lounges from 7:15 a.m. through 
10:00 p.m«; in lobbies of restaurants, dermatologists' offices, and hairdressers' salons; 
on hall duty, on playground duty, on lunchroom duty or bus duty; before school, during 
lunch, after school, on Saturday and even on Sunday; at board meetings, and PTO Thanks- 
giving and Christmas concerts. 

^ After a %fhile -I stopped bringing students into rooms for interviews and started talk- 
ing with them after school; at a basketball game, for example. I put away the project's 
observation schedule and just "hung around" school* I ended up listening to social studies, 
science and math teachers talk about themselves, about their own children, their students, 
their dreams, doubts and dileMas. In the course of five weeks I fxlled twenty spiral 
hip-pocket notebooks. Teachers filled about fifty hours of my cassette tapes* Since then 
I have read and listened to their words again and again* It is incredible what I hear the 
second or third time around. My observational notes pale in the strength of their words. 
So, I shall go with tfie teachers' words. Res ipsit loquiter, more or less. 



Houston 



Poet Linda April Raines writes about her city: "In case you missed it, the time to 
study Houston ^was now," I feel the same way. Houston caught me by surprise. Nothing 
I had been told or had read prepared me for what I heard, saw and felt. 

You will have to be there to get a larger sense of Raines' poetry, which continues: 

In the melodrama of those 
Fast years 

As the innocents and city 

Slickers entertain each other 

While balancing out the responsibility 

For raising a baby monster 



Houston is activity, growth, optimism, in no particular order. Houston is <ftn improb- 
able event: i.e., a sluggish meandering bayou was transformed into a channel to the sea, 
thereby staking Houston a world-class seaport fifty miles from a seashore. The city of to- 
day shouldn't have occurred. Infested with mosquitoes, heat, floods, and Indians, a 
mysterious "will" quite likely made it happen and continues to make i( happen. In the 
nineteenth century, as late as around 1868, the provisional governor of Texas, General 
Phillip Sheridan, wrote, "If I owned Hell and Texas, I'd rent out Texas and live in Hell." 
So much for the mid -nineteenth century. In the last seven years, 130 international 
corporation^ such as Exxon, Texaco and Shell have moved their headquarters to Houston, 
our national space center. Space: the final frontier, as Star Trek has ta«ight us. 
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Houston's population has been doubling each twenty years In this century. Growth is 
constant. Many demographers say it will be THE city of the late twentieth century. The 
Migration of talent, industry and capital to tht South in general and to Houston in par- 
ticular reminded ae of the "high-rolling sixties" in the North. In the lifetime of Billy 
R. Cullom, a child born in the River Acres School District when this study was, conducted, 
Houston may become the world's largest city. 



Texas is over 60X urban — although outsiders consider it rural. The 1970_Q^tl8us 
revealed only three states have more urban-centered populations (Ulinois^'^^w York, 
California). Hoiiston feels less liVe a city and more like a huge town tome; much like 
Detroit did in the thirties, and Los Angeles does today. 



I was reminded by the Chamber of Commerce that the first word transmitted to earth 
from the moon by Apollo II was "Houston." A school board member shook my hand and quickly 
told me that "We are the energy capital of the United States; the petro-chemical head- 
quarters of ' the world; the proud possessor of an internationally famous medical complex 
(achieved in less than twenty-five years)." 



Fifty years ago Miss Ima Hogg, daughter of the first native-bom governor of Texas, 
purchased several Kirchner water colors, Pissaro drawings, Toulouse-Lautrec drawings, 
Modigliani oils and prints by Manet, Cezanne and others (while in Europe in the twenties). 
For half a century or more, Houston has had its literati. 

There is more: from the world's first domed stadium to a first-class symphony, opera 
and ballet complex.. "First," "world-class," "nationally acclaimed" — frequently used 
words in Houston and appropriate, for the most part. 

The average age of its citizenry is the lowest of any principal city in the United 
States. That Texas drawl is apt to mask the face of a mover and a shaker. But the immi- 
gration is not necessarily politically progressive. Very conservative young Yankees are 
coming, too. It is a ''buyer beware" city. Ho zoning. Anything the traffic will bear. 
FUturologists are having a field day w^th Houston. Forecasts range from King City of the 
U.S., to a Club of Rome prophecy that "It has seven years until it blows up." 



Come rain or come shine Houston basks in a healthy building climate. While builders 
in other major cities must plan housing starts so their crews are indoors by November, I 
saw many new starts occur during the last week of my visit (December) . Lot and labor 
shortages are the only problems which appear in the newspapers. The important commodity 
of money is not in short supply. There appears to be no end to the constant tide of buyers 
for the new $100,000 homes being erected in suburban Houston. In-migration figures show 
Texas leading the nation with Houston gaining 50,000 plus per year. Harris County estimates 
an increase of 35,000 new jobs in 1976 with no sign of tapering off in 1977-78. 



Residents enjoy the absence of state and local income taxes and the Texas property tax 
structure puts it in the bottom lOZ of the nation. Add to this the datum that Houston's 
rate of unemployment was among the nation's lowest in 1976 and continued to be during the 
time of this study. The economic future is bright for Houston, for Texas. 



"Modest" $45-50,000 homes and "luxurious" $100,000-and-up developments— way up— are 
coMon One such. Pecan Grove, reaches for imowrtality with its soaring ionic-capital 
marbled colu«is and its decorative font. Its Texaa-sized billboards with golf-course green 
' background and white letters simply state "Incomparable Pecan Grove." 
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On the nortl^ side of a major artery thrcHign River Acres gra^ a her4 of Santa 
Gertrudas cattle; on the south side several hundred technicians are corralled in a modern 
computer plant, dabbage and pineapple paLns grace school patrons* front yards along vlth 
several species of cacti. Other reminders of climate are the inboard /outboard motor boats 
that dot the neighborhood and the wind ovless, air-conditioned school buildings. 

Proud of its past, optimistic about its future, confident in its ability to get the 
job done, Houston is something else. When I asked a restaurant owner how Houston was 
going to manage all this rapid growth he nonchalantly replied "Storms never last." The 
spirit of Houston sprawls to its suburbs and its schools where Frederic Remington's cow- 
boy paintings and Houston Mission Control pictures share wall space with Lyndon Baines 
Johnson . 



RIVER ACRES INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 



Taxes have tripled in ffve years for some River Acres homeowners. The school district 
passed a $23 million bond issue two^to one in .1975 and looks forward to its next one with 
confidence. It is building an athletic complex which includes a 10,000 seat stadium. New 
schools are being built and opened at least annually. The staff in the district is almost 
exclusively Texan. For example, the high school principal estimates two of his faculty of 
161 are from out of Texas. 



The problem in River Acres is how to manage growth — not decline. The reader who 
loses track of this fact will find much of tnis study unintelligible. The district has 
181 square miles and over 13,000 students. It has had the acreage since 1960 when it 
began its first year of operation, following a 1959 consolidation of smaller districts. 
Approximate enrollments show the saltatory leaps which have occurred: 1960, 2,500; 1965, 
4,000; 1970, 5,000; 1973, 8,000; 1975, 10,000; and 1977, 13,000. Projected figures for 
^978 are 15,000; for 1980, 20,000; and for 1984, make a guess! 



The student body has shifted rapidly, too. A student body with an Anglo minority and 
about 25Z of its graduates planning to attend a college or university has become a 70Z 
Anglo majority within a student body of which 75Z are college bound. A part of the in* 
migration has been "White flight," a part ie urban flight, and others come from Texas 
comnunities: and increasingly the district growth is due to corporation transfers of fami- 
lies from ofher states — principally the North. The first cadre of out-of -Houston 
"iofliigrants" to River Acres K-12 will graduate around 1980. Every other week River Acres 
acquires what amounts to a new classroom of students in the district. 



The general increase in enrollment has included an average increase of about 300 
minority students annually for the past four years. Lower student achievement for minority 
students— principally Mexican-American (202) and Black (lOZ) — when compared with lOZ Angl,o 
students, has been noted over the years at all grade levels. About a third of the students 
are below grade level in their math or reading achievement scores (1.2 t6, 5.6 years by the 
tenth gr^de) ; and in this low-achieving group, two in three are minority children. The 
minority student achievement patterns are accompanied by high dropout rates «nd a "lack of 
motivation for traditional and remedial school programs." 



Th^e are a few bilingual teacherfT^in a few of the elementary schools. Although I 
observed a* first grade teacher (Anglo) conducted school in Spanish, the district does not 
have a bilingual eduction policy. The principal of an elementary school can decide whether 
or not to of f er .part of the school program in Spanish. 

P 

to 



In spite of its enomous growth, the district manages to stay within the Texas state 
standards for cX^ss size. District schools are categorized as elementary (grades K-S), 
junior high (6-3) and high schools (9-12). A teacher in an elementary school may have 
!>thirty feifer children in grades one and two and no more than thirty-five in grades three 
througti five. In the secondary schools (grades 7-12) there cdn be no more than thirty-five 
students in a class and no more than 730 "pupil periods" per week (five periods of thirty 
students in a class for five days)* When these state limits are temporarily exceeded* the 
River Acres staff seems to roll with the punches » knowing relief is in sight with the immi- 
nent opening of another campus. Furthermore » Texas accreditation standards are exceeded in 
mathematics, social studies and science course offerings graces 7-12. The standards include 
instructional clock hour minima for grades 7 and 8. 

' ( 

Every url^an district in the state of Texas is being redrawn. Tl^e move to consolida- 
tion of school districts has been arrested* In fact ,there is a counterswing: secessipn 
is the word of the day. River Acres is facing the possibility itself, as we shall learn* 
Two^ additional omnipresent legal themes are equal opportunity and desegregation. I heard 
that Region IV, which serves River Acres, may be sued for lack of Black and Mexican- 
American representation on its board. It has some seventy-odd voting members with one 
Black representative. (The region provides computer services, audio visual materials and 
in-service trailing for its public school district constituents.) 

f Public library shelves reminded me of where I was: Houston, History of A Giant ; 
Regional Vocabulary of Texas ; Barbs. Prongs. Points, Brickers and Sticker s (barbed wire); 
The Cowboy Reader ; Sei Shells of the Texas Coast ; The Alamo ; The Indians of Texas ; Indian 
Fights and Fighters ; Texas, A World in Itself ; Trails and Trials of>a Texas Ranger ; 6*000 
mies of Fence (The XIT Ranch) ; Border Warr of Texas. Lone Star ; Texas Ghqgt Towns ;' 
Imperial Texas * Texans from my generation ate proud of Texas history. 

•> 

Emergency textbook shipments are a connon occurrence in River Acres. They signal the 
alleviation of a crisis. A persistent problem Xs keeping textbooks in the hands of its ^ 
students. Staffing and space are more obvious problems that are a part of the rush of 
district life. Some may be getting left behind. An older teacher told me she felt uneasy 
about the changes underway: , 

I'm proud to have lived in River Aaree* It ia a very unportant , thing to me to 
be from here; from Texas. My anoeatora helped aet^le it and my rqota run deep, - 
My mother uaa a teacher* I owe aomething to aomehody elae because of my experi- 
encea. In a way we have aimple valuea. We value friendahip; we want to be easy- 
going; we like aloaeneaa . . . and yea^ amallneaa. • • , 



Before exploring the elementary. Junior and senior high schools* science, mathematics 
and social studies curricula, I choose to present several, dimensions which characterize 
the entire district. 



The Administration , ' 

^ 

Many of the district's top administratora have come to their positions through coaching. 
Coaching is highly respected work-in River Acres. Itow surprised I was to hear an elementary 
school administrator greeted, ''Good morning, coach!'XIt oc<furred again at dnot^ier elementary 
school. ) 
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Principals Joke and are at once serious about their former coaching work. 

Vhen you get to where you aan't coach anymore they make you a principals 
And what is wrong with that? Coaches have to have leadership skills, he 
able to take pressure, he able to work with youngsters; know what it means 
to not get something worked hard for* Does it seem unreasonable that these 
are not useful in hevng an effective principal? 

While fcrner coaches- tumed-admlnistrators may Joke about their plight, fomer subject 
natter specialists often do not* I know four a4piinistrators vho felt they had made a "mis- 
take^* leaving the classroom for whatever their reasons. One telling coonent from my note** 
book says it all: "I used to think of myself as a crackerjack teacher. Now I am a mediocre 
teacher and a bust as a department head." 

-> , 

For the most part the teachers have no idea who the central staff are or what they do. 
A teacher of over five years in the district speaks: 

I really don't knew what they do in the district office and I suppose they 
don't knM what I'm doing either. That's the way it, has to he in a hig district* 
What will it he like in a few more years, I wonder? 

There are the usual host of petty grievances associaced with a school administrative 
bureaucracy. "Our records are not kept for teaching* They are for show— and 1^0 *s looking?*' 
A few registered complaints about the sign-in/sign-out daily log sheets which teachers must 
use. One wag suggested it was proof positive that "Someone from kindergarten teaching 
finally made it to the top." Other tensions were manifest when a principal observed that: 
"Our communication with the^(land] developers is not perfect. We acquire a site iln antici- 
pation of development in one spot, it occurs in another," And a member of' the central admin- 
istration team confided that: "We do have an admlnistra|:ive comoHinication problem wtiere 
a lot of things happen too late," 



A minorit' but potentially important vied of the central administration was voiced by 
a saall group of parents after an elementary school parent-teacher meeting one evening. 
They felt the d^m^ict. was in control of the "old boys who ran a paternal shop," They said 
they were actively working toward its demise, I failed to follow, up their comments. 



Each school 1 visited had its resident dissident (s) , About the only thing,«thev shared 
in common was their view that the district had an Inflated reputation for the'quality of ^ 
its educational services. More often than not the informant (s) had taught in other dis- 
tricts , which may lend some credibility to their observations. Illustrative of their message 
is the following one which was delivered in a Junior high teachers' lounge with several 
colleagues listening. 

The district's reputation is excellent and false. It may have heen good ten 
years ago when things were small and close knit. [One old pro nodded in agree- 
ment to this, ] People may have known one another. The times were h^.tter and 
cooperation may have heenJiigh. But that was then . Ncj the district is liter- 
ally muddling along with PR- [conscious] , not a program-conscious administration. 



At a boatd of education meeting I watched the superintendent show fingertip knowledge 
of building construction and production schedules: facts » figures, dividing lines. Precise 
bus routes required long discussion by the board, "66c/mile to operate a bus," "1975 
bus mile^ge^ equivalent to going around the world thirty-two times," one board member cal- 
culated. ' "And they didn't go anywnere," quipped another, "And they're [parents] still 
mad as hell at us/' volunteered a third. 
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Cluirs and seats for the nev stadiim^ field house and buildings were "tested" for 
ten «inute8. Levity, much discussion ensued. After the u-eeting one instructional staff 
oieaber said, "it's tangible, fooi-ball and important stuff. A curricular ' * *ue would 
not be tested with as much enthitlasm." 

No regular K-12 faculty attended the board meetings. I did. '='ew, if any, citizens 
did. Administration and athletic faculty were there. (One thousand citizets at an elemen- 
tary school no and none at the board meeting.) 

River Acres, on the move, changing, but still River Acres. Susan Bright could have 
been describing it for me. 

JUNCTKMI-STREAM 

at the comer 

of barton creek 

and the lower 

Colorado river 
black grackles 

haggle over 

ginger cinders 

and rivermist 
longarmed liveoaks 

archdown 

to the riverbelly 

swollen 

from fleshfloods 

water settles 

waterholds 

the earth together 

wind here 

clears the spirit, 
a soft cloud 

blows^ over austin 

renoir city 

rain on porcelain 
carved a head once 

sentry 

for the riverwalk 

it's gone 

wind's glazed 

vith cooking grease 
i feel engines 

tnake the land 
building building 

marketplaces expressways 

longwords 

in autumn 

mallards stop here 
waterholds 

the sky together 

waterholds 

a man together 
met a social scientist 

how does it work? 

i asked 

can you stop it 

no he said 

Si'eoK Bright 
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In general, the administraticn sees Itself as being "caught in one hell of a mess, 
but coping." One senses that "the next building" is always present in the district admin- 
istrator's mind. They talk about five-year goals while knowing that one year is long-term 
planning. The management of growth in a setting where everything seems to be changing can 
be maddening. Seymour Sarason taught us over a decade ago that the paradox of school change 
is that "The more things change the more they remain the same." 

Because they are thin in administrative personnel and virtually barren in curriculum 
supervision, they look to devising an accountability system that will improve quality 
control. They look to accountability but some have their personal doubts: 

Accountability uill bring us hell, not help. We \eed to be working with 
teachers 3 not checking on them. After twenty-nine years I came to this: 
we are, in general, highly defensive, rigid people in p.ducation. Compul- 
sive people perceive constructive criticism as personal criticism. It per^ 
meates our entire educational system. Education is generally a negative 
enterprise toward children, toward teachers. It is a highly structured 
reward structure ^ohich emphasizes the negative. Those who get rewarded 
(teachers and students) are those who make the fewest mistakes. That's how 
you get to he a successful student, teacher, assistant principal, principal. 



Although accountability is not a large issue among the teachers in River Acres (as yet), 
there was increasing reference made to it as I went from the elementary to the junior and 
senior high schools. One junior high teacher was sure "they are going to compare us with 
Uestland with the accountability scheme they're cooking up." Another junior high mathe- 
matics teacher was fearful that accountability would mean comparing teachers' successful- 
ness without regard to the instructional levels they were assi^ed to teach. 

There is no way to motivate a certain number of kids. They put forth 
absolutely no effort, I will not be held accountable for teaching an 
unteachable student. Kids need to learn that if you do nothing you get 
nothing, , , , 

Why is accountability the teacher's responsibility?- Why is it always my 
job to solve every problem a child manifests in school? I am not tn charge 
of the math program. So how can I be accountable for it? [When I am 
assigned the lowest groups] I am not teaching what I could teach best. 



The concept of the rule is large in River Acres, in Houston. Always t>e within the 
law. Don't attack the law, but get it done within the law. River Acres School District 
is known for its unequivocal policies re student behavior, student discipline. The faculty 
are generally very appreciative of the policy, as are the parents whom I met. The district 
is not beset by student use of dope or booze; nor is vandalism a problem. Windows are in 
place, student toilets are clean and hallway speech is remarkably free of the language of 
the streets. "Only paddling on the buttocks with a paddle ..." was adopted by board of 
education, July 1974, as a part of the board's behavioral policy. 

The Parents' Handbook pleases many when it says under "Unwritten Regulations": 

Each year there ire a few distracting things including some "fads" that show up 
on our campus. We are not listing any of these nor are we making a regulation 
to cover all problems that may arise. When any "fad" gets started on our campus 



on up. 
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and a "nuisance" develops, we shall imediately eliminate that nuisance. 

ANTrnim that detracts ffom the spirh or DiGNiry of river acres schools 

WILL BE CONTROLLED. 



Planning 



River Acrea believea in its ability to provide good schools for most of its children. 
It believes it will veather the currently deeply felt growing pains. It also believes that 
to achieve these and other school ends it aust be better organized. Its schools are large, 
roughly 1,000 in an elesentary building, 1,500 in a Junior high, 3,000 in its high school. 
Better organization is going to result in better schooling and the role of planning is 
central in the Binds of its district officials. One effort which is meeting with nixed 
success is an attempt to get trritten descriptions of its science, math and social studies 
curricula in an orderly fashion. Curriculum guides have b^en developed by personnel work- 
ing after the school day and after the school year. In its attempt to use a uniform format 
for spelling out objectives, activities, and evaluation in* these guides, the district has 
met with foot dragging and considerable latent hostility by teachers %fho see no use for 
Such efforts. An overwhelming number of the teachers see them as, at best, irrelevant to 
their %#ork. One fifth grade teacher said, "I wrote my way to a (master*s] degree using 
those behavioral objectives anc? I haven't had a mind to touch one since." 



The importance of planning is also stressed in the district's Faculty Handbook. 

When days go badly, check to determine whether your plans were adequate. 
Chances are they were not. 

The Proffram. (first item) "Have the instructional program so carefully 
planned that there is not time for major problems to develop. Account for 
each minute of the day in your plans." 

For all the talk about planning at the district level, the facts are that River Acres 
pretty well runs itself educationally at a building-by-building level. Some love it, most 
accept it, some disparage this condition.. One principal offered a prescription for changing 
the district confederacy to a more centralized educational program* 

You want to know why I'm boss here? I'll tell you why I'm boss here. Because 
I have authority. You need coordinators [at the district level] with real clout 
if you want an integrated, funnelling program. You need people with authority, ^ 
not with "supervisory" capacity. That's the way things get done in Texas. Until 
that happens each principal will run their [sic] own school the way he wants to. 
When the Associate Superintendent speaks, we do it. The others muddy the waters. 



Planning can be attractive to teachers, too. Not so much as a district-wide strategy, 
but moreso at the building level, and especially in the individual classroom. River Acres 
teachers perceive their largest needs as being instructional materials and tactics for 
grabbing and holding students' interest, thereby minimizing discipline problems* Whenever 
planning addresses these concerns, it generates teacher interest. The teachers who had 
experienced NSF support were unanimously high in their praise of their experience and called 
for more. 

The SSF should continue to support subject matter institutes in the surmer for 
tecushers who want to chmge what they are teaching. There's no substitute for 
knowing the subject matter of what you're teaching. It took me eight swmers to 
learn earth science— plus four field trips to the same place before I really felt 
comfortable with geology. 
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P'lrents 



The attendance at school meetings and social functions is outstanding. Nearly 2000 
parents attended a spring physical education open house in 1976. During my visit I attended 
several parent- teacher evening presentations, each of which vas heavily attended by 
hundreds of parents. This was in sharp contrast to the two school board meetings attended 
by a handful of citi:ens. I imist note in passing that during my study a small city within 
the district was ciganizing to secede from the district to form their own. A special elec- 
tion was held and the secession was approved. The issues were not discussed in the papers 
nor at the board of education meetings. The matter of citizen involvement in the politics 
of the schools remains a puzzlement to me. I overheard a coffee break comment by a central 
administrator that "parent 1 nvolvement makes district administrators very nervous." 



Parent involvement in the direct schooling of their children is large. There is 
pressure on teacher:* to succeed. The citizens expect it. They conmunicate it through 
co^laints about their children's grades, in their doubts about open space instructional 
en^ronments. Parents of Junior high school students said very little to me about their 
expectations of the high school. They sensed that its reputation was good. This is note- 
worthy in that some spoke at length, with negative feelings based primarily on hearsay 
information, about the district's elementary schools, which their children also had not 
attended. The district administration corroborated my impressr.on that a vast majority of 
its patrons' school concerns dwell on the elementary and junior high schools* 



The district requires an administrator to evaluate each teacher. It has a five-page 
form with opportunity for the teacher and principal to make parallel ratings of the teacher's 
competence in four areas: personal and professional qualities, classroom management and 
instructional effectiveness. Ho mention is made of student achievement or grades or use 
of instructional materials per se. "Keeps accurate and meaningful records," is one of 
several points itemized. 

Several teachers called for in-service help in working with teams, with open space, 
too. Meeting this apparent need would present problems for the district, though, in that 
the high school is predominantly against the concept of open space and one elementary 
school prefers the self-contained classroom arrangement. These are not burning issues 
because cearUers are not evaluate.d on their ability to work in an open space setting, or 
their success as team-teaching members. Nevertheless, there is rather widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the form and the process employed. Administrators are charged with not 
having visited the xlass. And the cri^.eria are ambiguous in some teachers' eyes: "Who am 
I being Judged against, God? The poorest teacher in the building? How about Judging my 
competency against the competency of my idministrator? As long as we're at it, how about 
a parer4t competency test?" 



The district in-service program is a modest one. It does not address the major issues 
brought forward in this study. Again and again teachers new to the profession commented on 
their dismay when the "paperwork of teaching" confronted them: the forms, legal and admin- 
istrative record keeping. Further, tUe concept of a district, how it operates financially, 
administratively and legally, is pretty much a mystery to the neophytA teachers In Hiver 
Acres. T^iey are often surprised tc find how fine grained the grading system is. 



Teach and Student Evaluation 
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A distrlct-vlde grading policy Is In effect: 100 - 93 A 

92 - 85 B 
84 - 77 C 
76-70 D 
69 - 00 F 

It has Its detractors and there Is a small minority of elementary teachers who would 
abolish grades completely: "We have to. It*s our policy. I'm against them. Socla^ 
promotion means a child should be provided for. A good society vould promote good educa- 
tion for all children." For the most part, though, teachers and parents find the grading 
polfcy and^practlce to rhelr liking. Notable exceptions, when grading creates problems 
In the context of achievement or ability grouping, will be discussed later on. These 
center on teachers feeling pressure from administrators to award high grades, to flunk 
no one. 



Open Space 

f Open space Is a K-12 Issue In River Acres among teachers, parents, administrators, 
ana students. Six of the seven elementary schools are "open space" in architectural design. 
The seventh is not — ncr does its staff want it to be. Advocates of open space schools 
believe it results in improved planning and teaching. 

Open apace gives y<r* the option of builaing in space for those who cannot function 
in open space. (In the self-cortaincd classroom] there is no option for the kids 
who cannot stay in the room except anotiier room, which is no option at all. Uhere 
we usually find problem children in self-contained is in the hallway on a chair — 
if we're lucky. There are far fewer kids who are sent outside the open space. 

Open space in River Acres elementary schools and in both its Junior high school 
buildings means they have large areas in which the instructional space can be organized 
as the responsible parties see fit. Instead of eight rooms each with Its own entrance 
and teacher, let's say, we have an enormous area without permanent walls, doors. Thia 
area may be used for all sections of a grade (or two) in an elementary building. In the 
case of the Junior high school it can be used for all mathematics teaching, with the stu- 
dents of the tl'^ee grades moving in and out throughout the day. 



Aspects of open space and self-contained settings which are seen to affect science 
instruction will be discussed. The district adf^^nistration is committed to open space at 
•present for K-8th grades. Because of the recent rapid atid considerable growth in River 
Acres, most of its school buildings are new. Yet, although its new buildings are all open 
space, there has been little time to train teachers to work in such a setting, and few 
teacher education institutions offer elementary teacher candidates help in readying them- 
selves to work in math and science, much less in open space settings. 



Each River Acres school is graced with a library and a resource center, which are in- 
tended to support the open space concept. Hathematics teachers make little use of these 
facilities at any grade level throughout the curriculum. Only the odd child will be doing 
something in them that relates directly to mathematics. For the science curriculum the 
picture changes somewhat, but not dramatically. A child may have an occasional assignment, 
but the principal user in science is the ''eacher of grades four through seven. Before and 
after those grades, the teacher's use is limited to getting a desired film strip or sound 
film from the resource center. (A multi-district regional center Js the principal supplier 
of the non-print materials used by science and math teachers.) In the social studies the 
use of film is considerable by both students and teachers, but I found no patterns of use 
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that could be called exceptionally heavy or inappropriate. (On rare occasion I heard some- 
thing akin to "I have scyne India films— does anybody need a film today or tomorrow?") 
The Junior high schools' lush resource and library facilities were without students most 
of the time I visited « 

Jlaasrocm teachers know far better than do librdriana what resource centers 
need* That's uhy ^ou will find lovely facilities not in use; the teachers are 
not a part oj them. The dau of the^ study hall is passing and m don't need these 
^rmd facilities just to keep kids busy and quiet ^ or to get the group size down, 
We need to get materials kids can use and libraries don *t have to guard inth 
th^ir lives. 

Open space can provide opportunities for scheduling flexibility, for team teaching, for 
cross'grade instruction and the like. Whether it does (or should) is the underlying issue 
in the minds of many River Acres informants. They will speak for themselves shortly. 



Preparation 



The spirit of the Samurai is in River Acres schools. If you prefer Parsifal, the Boy 
Scouts, or Galahad^ so be it« Teachets see their science teaching as getting youngsters 
ready. Preparation for the next grade, preparation for the more difficult courses to come, 
preparation for college entrance. For life. "If you're prepared, you can take anything 
life dishes out to you. Getting right with life involves good preparation," one assistant 
principal offered as the key to elementary school, and more. 



One high school science teacher (who has taught math) spoke to preparation with con- 
siderable animation. 

I'll he frank 'jith you. A majority of my students over the past four years are 
not rrevared. They cannot study. They cannot read a mathematics textbook. Their 
science an chemistry lab reports are generally awful, I have not been pleased 
with rrjself this ^ear at all throughout my chemistry coidrses. When students 
jLren't prepared you are dead. So I fall into doing it for tltem. 

Perhaps materials is too hard? [Offered to have me review it,] My thought 
is that students today lack the feeling of coming to class prepared; of being 
responsible for doing good work, ^ 

Preparation jAll improve on the student's part if yqu let them work in pairs, 
P-::rformance in^p roves dranatically when my 3's [below average] work together, 
Girls especially '^tell" you how they want it [Just by looking at them] walk^ 
ing dcrjn the hall. They 'Jon't even walk from one class to another alone. 



The basics In math prepare one for advanced mathematics; writing and reading skills 
prepare one for lltereture and the social studies courses to come. Trigonometry and physics 
prepare students for their college experience and high school prepares them for whatever 
follows. Nowhere in the K-12 curriculum do teachers concern themselves with preparation 
more than in the junior high school. 

This ie it^ boji if the^ don't get it now^ they never will! This is the last 
?hxnce. If they blow it here they are dead ducks. They just have to be pre- 
pared fcr hijh ^school or that's all she wrote. There's no turning back, or 
sl-Twiy^g d-own i little^ or hc^kfilling up there. My Job is to help these little 
buzzardc to realise that (the importance of preparation] before it i8 too late, 
I get to some, nins others. God knows I try. 
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That aatheaatics teacher spoke for nany» many otli^^rs in the sciences and social 
studies as veil* She vorks hard at trying to prepare her students and by her ovn adaission 
is not aaking progress as the years go by. It is a hit and aiss proposition. But the tar- 
get is clear. In River Acres the Junior high school curriculua arrow points in one direc- 
tion: to Central High School* What the students have been getting ready for is variously 
described as "the big crunch, algebra"; "where aany of tlie Latin [Mexican-Aaerican] students 
will aeet their Alaao"; "the Rites of Acadeaic Passage (re college]"; and, "the end of prep- 
aration and the beginning of the real thing.'* 



Eighth-grade students often described it in social rather than atadeaic teras* They 
see it as, "When you gotta do it, or quit and get a Job"; "Where you aeet new friends, dates, 
and sports"; and the tiae when "I finally get wheels." . 



Coapetition 



A discussion of the utility of coapetition as a pedagogical tactic is presented now 
because it is a R-12 River Acres issue, and it aight as well be introduced early as later 
in the story. I found increasing advocacy for the use of coapetition as I went up the 
grades and up the instructional levels. One adainistrator offered: 

Competition ia great for kids when everybody knows the rules. When competitors 
can accept their limitations. If I could, I'd eliminate competition in the early 
grades. ... I think competition i^ the most overemphasised thing in athletics 
and I am a former coach. If [principal] Adams would transfer his energy and coach- 
ing perspective to instruction instead of kids and FR, he would he an outstandirg 
instructional leader. 

Another adainistrator countered: 

Competition makes the world go around and kids stay on the ball. It is one of 
the few things we have left that works. If you took competition out of it ^ 
(the curriculvgn] you would have downright chaos. Or sleep. Me lost our fire ^ 
for healthy competition because of some mental hygiene theories. So we took it 
out and put nothing in its place. A terrible mistake. Teachers and parents 
are too damn concerned with whether the students like them. If that is what is 
really important to us, we had better get out. Because they [students] will 
use and abuse that. They know. Like a little blood in the chicken yard. What 
we need is teachers who like kids, like their subject, teach it like hell's fire 
and don't give a hoot about whether the kids like them. Competition is good; 
I guarantee you that. Put that in your notebook under "old-fashioned ideas. " 

These are extreae positions to be sure. Most inforaants said nothing so extreme about 
coapetition. But it was aentioned often and eaployed widely. Coapetition represents a 
background dynaaic operating in these schools be they open space or self-contained* 



A Hew Crop 



A viewpoint which holds widespread allegiance aaong River Acres' eleaentary teachers 
avers the increase of behavioral problems in young children. Soae call them "rowdy," 
"hyperactive." Others use no labels, but point to a 10? figure of early priaary children 
now on aedication as cause for concern. "These newcoaers are brighter, all right, and they 
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are more difficult, too/* offered an experienced teacher after a particularly difficult 
day. Another said: 

Slower ktdB are getting harder to hardle. Slower hide from the wealthy hamee 
are the worat. Not a matter of eocial class at all. It goee beyond Westland 
vunior High and this elementary eohool; beyond Houston, And a new element has 
really taken hold. Children who are plenty bright enough juet do not pay atten- 
tian, I cannot recall seeing them in such numbers. Finally, the number of 
children an medication, the hyperactive, is considerable. Every class in, this- 
building has children on medication. This has been going an for seven, eight, 
nine years. 

Teachers* conments are not restricted to the bright or slower children: 

I am mostly concerned with the average kids who have it and can't get it together. 
Mother will make excuses for her children not finishing anything. They are just 
l^ft to grow up in life alone, in their rooms, or with the "tube.** They don't 
even have the streets or gangs to teach them. They just wander. Everything is 
prepackaged for them. They are so bored, so young. 

A diatrict administrator witji elementary achool teaching experience suggested: 

The average student is the one who is getting along, not bothering us, not 
flunking, and not creating problems for us or the principal. That's what the 
average student is, and that's the one we quickly forget. There are so many 
others who do bother us* Their classmates, (who) are not learning, and are 
driving their mofmas and daddy s crazy, that we have to pay attention to. 

There 'a k new crop of parents, too, and the demands they will make on teachers f.n 
River Acrea are now just being felt. One young mother, bom, reared educated in the 
East, almost got up on a chair after a PTO meeting to deliver the following lecture for 
my benefit. 

Homework that is busy work is trash. Teachers wonder why I don't ask my child 
to finish it? I don't think it is worth doing, that is why. I want my kid to 
grow up to be a sociable human being. Every night of the week I have at least 
two or three things my child could be doing that clearly would give her skills, 
new experiences, a chance to grow in social and intellectual maturity* 

When one of the "choices'* (long drawl] is some dumb cut~and-paste project or 
eighteen somethings she clearly already knows how to do, or putting together 
something that nobody in the world in his right mind could care about — that 
loses to the more important things. 

I don't uant to minimize the problem, I just hate not supporting homework, the 
teacher; but when it comes down to doing a silly geography cut-and~pastc the- 
rivers project and attending the Houston symphony, my daughter will go to school 
hwming Chopin the next morning. 

Teachers are unsure how important these matters are for the future of River Acres. 
Some believe most primary-school medication problems naturally stop by the end of middle 
childhood. Others feel that child unrest is national in origin and will change "as our 
nation returns to peace and prosperity." A few eleirentary teachers and principals think 
a source of the new crop problem is becoming too difficult too early. As one fourth grade 
teacher said, 

Ue are pushing too much downward, Fifth'^rade cloud formations (science] I 
learned in high school. A child is required to learn things at the intro- 
ductory level forever (because we start too early I, The teacher who follows 
the math manual is inadequate in many ways. I am still teaching the same things 
to my fourth graders that I did ir the first grade. 
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A principal at another building sav the 1970 sixth-grade cuiriculua now being the 1977 
f if tl -grade because of River Acres* sixth-through-eighth-grade Junior high school arrange- 
ment. 

An elementary school staff member poignantly expressed her'sertse of the changing times 
and the changing children of River Acres: ' 

We are going to have to leave the **mo^h^ hen" concept in education pretty soon. 
Kids in the futujce may move from> a reaowKse center to home to other non-echool 
learning environments during the course df a school day. Ve will never go hack 
to the small commity with the ineultat^ school where no one pushed too hard. 
We wish we could reach back to when 10% of cur kids in elementary school weren't 
on Ritalin and God knows how many of their teachers are on Darvon. We wish we 
were smaller again. . But you see when we were smaller, and I was here, we were . 
not better, we were not more person to person, we had a hickory stick and not 1 
rmch more. 

The bright kiddos have always learned. We could get away with saying, "You 
can't do that" and take it stick. I miss that part of it. But we must reach 
out for something better. Jv'? are reaching back to when the purpose of school 
was clear; when there was time to finish. That's what gets the teachers the most: 
it's either no time to finish or no help in using the time available when nothing 
seems to work. 

It 's all Parting just about now. We are going to see same teachers crack around 
here in the years ahead because no one is looking ahead on these things I'm talk- 
ing about. 

The recent past, present and foreseeable future of River Acres schools will feature 
sttident grouping for instruction, the last geheral topic to be described before turning 
to the elementary schools. 



Instructional Levels 



Students are grouped for instruction in mathematics from first grade through high 
school. In the elementary grades children are grouped for reading as well. In junior and 
senior high school the students are groupc- in science and social studies, too. By the 
senior year of high school there is an enormous difference between the top group and the 
second and third groups. Another sizable ability/achievement gap occurs between the third 
and fourth gi^oups. It takes an exceptionally talented and dedicated student to do top 
group work in all subjects at Central High School, according to students, teachers and 
parents. Level one never comprises more than five percent of the class and is of ten less 
than that. During the period of this study the high school mathematics "major works" pro- 
gram, as It is called, had between one and two percent of the students in, it. (There was 
no major works program available in social studies beyond a group of twelve students in a 
highly specialized courses.) 



It would be difficult to overestimate the necessity for instructional levels in the 
minds of many of the teachers, administrators and parents. I discovered early that the 
most coMonly used term is "level"— although some elementary teachers will talk about in- 
structional "blocks" when discussing grouping. (Word labels are Important to some. One 
teacher told me, "Get one thing straight, we have levels, not tracks"! Later in the study 
an administrator said to use the *K>rd "corrective" not "remedial." And the "self-contained 
classroom teacher said not to use the word "traditional.") 
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The Elementary Faculty Handbook spells out district policy on grouping: 

Hetero^eneoua grouping ia encouraged for all subjects with exception of maihe^ 
rnatica and language arts, 

- The achievement level groups are based and organized primarily on the effective- 
ness of the pupils' reading and math skills. 

- Teacher-evaluation, the supporting cumulative reading records, and achievement 
test scores will be the guidelines in setting up classes, 

- Cumulative Reading Record ctjrds of skills and enrichment materials will enable 
the teacher to diagnose needs, deficiencies, or problems and adapt instruction 
accordingly. 



The lovest instructional level in eleaentary school often has special education stu- 
dents in ity too. It is not clear hov veil this is vorking. 

"Special Education" is a word we use for kids that are really pretty smart 
quite often; in fact, a lot have normal or better intelligence if we tested 
them differently. They may not hear or see things the way "we nomal" people 
do. Ve say they "perceive improperly." Sometimes it's three or four little 
« things that we say^ add up to a school problem for these kids. Still others 
think very well, very well — but slowly. And eueryone knows (sardonic intona- 
tion] that you can't think slowly and be bright, right? Still others have times 
when they simply cannot concentrate, and so on. They really do differ but De 
call them all special education — or poor students. 

A second grade teacher sees grouping children by levels contributing positively to the slov 
learner. "Because the slow student [sic] can do the work they see they can be proud of 
theaselves. these kids are getting 80s and 908 [grades] in science class." 

Other techniques are used to aid instruction by levels. The eleaentary schools aake 
use of short- tera cor tracts in which the student ha^ a specified nuaber of pages to rerd, 
questions to answer and suggested activities to perfora. Also» packets of aaterials have 
been developed in several subject areas » eleaentary cience being one. They are used by 
teachers to allow students to work independently while the teacher instructs a group. An 
enthusiastic user of packets described thea: 

Remediation can be one-to-one if you have packets. And extra work to keep 
kids busy is always there. Kids can work in teams. Each kid turns in an 
activity card to the teacher to be checked. (For math cmd reading.] We date 
each time we check. The record of dates when work is complete has proved to 
be a boon to us. It lets us see who has been goofing off— when there is a 
lapse of tine and no work has been turned in. 

A foraer teacher now an adainistrator had reservations about contracts: 

/ am hot sure of the sucaess of them. The kids go through the motions but I 
am sure they miss a lot. Used mostly with upper level kids. Lower level 
(children] are all teacher directed. Ve begin in fourth-grade science and 
somewhat in math. In fifth-grade science, social studies and math we use them. 
It takes a lot of teacher time to prepare contracts. Teacher-made materials 
are required. 

A very few eleaentary teachers are not convinced that River Acres' leve.ls, contracts, 
packets, and subject departaentalization is the way to run a school. One principal said 
that aost teachers saw that departaentalization improves getting the best subject aattur 
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specialists teaching the moet kids. "But [aoi^J see It as an Issue of kids versus subject 
Mtter. It Is both a blessing and a curse. Teachers need to be vlth their chicks* and 
vice-versa, chicks need good feed to grov." A teacher In another school agrees: "A good 
self esteea Is acre Important than achievement test scores* and when you departmentalize 
you throv avay your chance to work closely vlth youngsters." 

River Acres could be counted on to have Its articulate dissenters as veil as Its 
enthusiastic supporters. A discussion of grouping and levels drew one contrary administra- 
tor out: 

Dun^et idea ever perpetrated on eohoole. Fewer levels are better levels. The 
idea of a level is stagnation for starters. There is no such thing as a level. 
There are adults who need to figure out some way to meet the challenge of dif- 
ferent kids. So, we invent the idea of a level. Pretty soon we say it enoi4gh 
that it becomes real. Ve could have invented learner' "types" or "behavior 
patterns" or whatever and sorted hide out that way. We^d very soon believe in 
that, too. ' yhat we have to get around to here pretty soon is what good are these 
ideas, levels, and can we show that they serve anything more than teacher con- ' 
venience. 



A teacher with more than twenty years In Texas schools sees educational grouping 
principally as a product of school Integration efforts: 

I'm not' really for g^rnqying. Grouping in Texas was done only for segregation. 
That's the year it acne and that is why it persists. They can talk all the 
fancy talk they want to but that's, why grouping happened and that's why it'e 
here [in Texas]. This district is probably one of the few exceptions in the 
state. [Instructiorial levels are not_ intended as a segregation tactic.] 
I've worked with our state professional organizations on this matter and it's 
comon knowledge mong them. 



Another administrator of many years' experience caught me unawares vhen I asked for 
sofltt reminiscences on the good old days she had seen. We had been talking about the In- 
creasing complexity of schooling: contracts, packets, levels, special education, litiga- 
tion, whatever. She had leveled harsh criticism at much of our "modern adjustments* to 
school problems. . * * ' 

The old ways are a bunch of baloney. I can teach prepositional phrases with 
Glenn Campbell's records. The times oblige us to teach with an eye toward 
entertaining children. TV and current events make us have to change, with t}m 
titles. Ve have to use methods and techniques that work and not st-bcK to things 
that once worked. Any recreational road to instruction is useful as I s^ it. , 
The whole concept is molding minds.^ Ve must approach^ the task with j^xibility. 
Ve must work with children, not against them. The subject of the elementary school 
* is children, not math or science. When subjects are focused on, it then bec<^s 
which level to teach. How every teacher knows from kindergarten through high 
school that the top level kide learn in spite of you. They teach themselves. So 
jje all want them. We can teach all' that good stuff almost by throwing the book 
in the room from the hall. 

High achievers learn in spite qf you--that's what high achiever means: he has 
gotten more than what has been offered on the average. The easie^ thvfig the 
world to teach is subject matter. That means the kid is ready and able. The^ fact 
is that by the end of our school most of our kids aren't ready or able for tpost of 
our instruction; they have dropped out, drifted down to the bottom groins or are 
doing badly in the top ones. I defy anyone to look at a thousand children tn 
RAISD and prove me otherwise. How the hell of it is we ai-e no different from any 
other school district. I'm only being honest about it. 



0^ jL'^- 
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Pretty strong opinion there: Which brings me to the elementary schoola and a topic 
on which there vaa more agreement than any other in River Acrea. 

- « 



THE ELEMENTARY S(;UOOLS 



Back to the Baalca; Near Consensus 



"Good thing" vaa the nearly unanimous response to my question on the topic of ''back 
to the basics." One teacher, captured the prevailing spirit of River Acres When she said, 
"lack? We never left!" 



The meaning of "back to the basics^ for science and social studies teachers throughou 
the grades is increasing reading skills of children in the elementary grades. For math 
teachers K-12 means learning the 100 basic facta in each of the four arithmetic operations 



There vaa one exception to this near unanimity of viewpoint. As a key administrator 
in the district* Mr. Shores surprised me with a discussion of achievement testing, which 
led to the purposes of schooling and what was basic to it: 

The quality of student that has been entering our district of late makes us 
look very good in achievement. If all we did was look at our achievement scores 
we might a^ -jell all go fishing. Sixty percent of our students are above the 
national norma and half of them moved' in since 1970* 

This create^ a very interesting problem. Even though we are organized Sh. a 
basic skills type program^^t least through the eighth grade — I feel most 
people would prefer that their child be a useful happy citizen who knows how 
to get along with other "people. We are all famg up on back to the basics and 
aren't dealing with the problem of the development of the child very much. 
The ultimate goal is for the' child to feel positive about himself. 

In the elementary school we'have tried to instill in our teachers that each 
child experience some success each day. So from kindergarten through five 
(fifth grade] we emphasize growth of self; from six through eight, the under 
standing of self with others; an4 from grades nine through twelve, competition 
with others. You don't have to emphasize the basics in elementary school. 
Every child want s to go to scljool* There are no six year old goof-offs-^they 
want to do the best job they San. In high school'kids nearly have to be made 
to do everythi*^ they do. fear, college requirements, punisJanent, grades 
lore used] . Then we say, "These kids don't want to team. ' Look^-their basic 
skills are just awful! Look at that spelling! And they don't even want to 
read! Let's get back to the bastes!" I feel we need to emphasize the child 
more and the basic skill less. When the child is experiencing success he'll 
get those basic skills as best he (fan. , * 
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Open Space 

"Closest thing to a aarriage/* aaid an administrator of her open-apace school. She 
and aany others who advocate open space see a chief benefit in the opportunity for two or 
■ore teachers to act as an instructional teaa. The aarriage metaphor is apt in that aany 
of the interpersonal joys and pains of aarriage were easily seen in the open space scheola« 
Soae open space teaas vere really huaaing, sow were liaving their probleas— a few were . 
"on the rocks." Texas accreditation standards define a "self contained" class as one 
taught by one teacher for fifty per cent or aore of the school day. Open space is not 
defined. A district adainistrator pointed to staff selection as one key to success in 
open space. , 

The ability of teachers to get along with children or adults in any setting 

vs magnified by the open space. This ability is not a part of our staff ^ 

selection criteria or the teachers^ education programs. * 

A self-contained teacher who had not taught in open' space coaidented on team teaching: 

It must occur there more easily than it doe^ here. He do it, hut it is 
tricky to schedule. More minds are better than one mind. That has to be 
an^aducntage for open space. 

The aanageaent requireaents of open space were eaphasized by a district adainistrator: 

Our comitment to open space requires more management than would self -contained. 
The team leader is crucial in open space and team cooperation can become an issue. 
In self-contained it is the principalis word against the teacher. In open space it 
is possible for a sizable group of adults to be involved in an issue about respon- 
sibility. The role of the counselor in open space is preventative. In self-con- 
tained it is remedial. I'm /lot sure that the counselors realize this. 

i 

Open space in River Acres also involves teaa or grade-level scheduling. In self-con- 
' tained dassrooas a teacher can plan and adjust the schedule to her individual taste. Not 
so for open space. The benefits and probleas were candidly described in words that squared 
with ay observations: 

Open space means large bays with 220, 150, 180 students. The first few vteeks \ 
of school are difficult— getting to know the nones of children, their personali- 
ties, their medication and other special needs. 

An issue-packed balanced stateaent on open space was provided by a principal. 

Scheduling is at the heart of the matter. Grouping requires that schedules 
be followed. So while it cramps your instructional time it assures you of 
[curricularj coverage. Self-contained allows the teacher to use, her time 
flexibly, if unwisely. Open-space programs [assure] wide coverage and lost 
opportunity to stretch out a lesson when needed — to cut short when it seems 
wise to do so. Vhen a lesson is going well in open space and the schedule 
"speaks,*^ that's it— in self-contained you keep rolling. 

A third grade open space teacher argued. 

The schedule defeats it. The lower groups are hurt the most by the schedule. 
They are "turned on" so rarely and it would be good to [be able to] go [on 
teaching] when they are. But the bell rings. 
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/ Another up {»er grade teacher said that open space was "perfect for some of my remedial 
.children. They need to move about. ^ But the schedule Is working against us." She asserted 
.that Dor^ thin one period is needed to "really pick up the child who is way behind in read- 
ing or mathematics.*' 

The district's Handbook for Parents presents several reasons for its open space 
building program. Two are: 

' Greater efficiency in personnel utilization which lowers student-adult ratio 
and allows for more realistic individualized instruction . . . 

Total ^^taff ^growth is obviously a part of team teaching. Teachers working and 
teaching together pick up "tricks of the trade" from one another. 

At the very time when many districts across the nation are "phasing but" open area 
schools » River Acres 'is building them as quickly as they are able.. The board sees a 
savings in construction costs and some administrators see an opportunity to change tradi* 
tional patterns of instruction. One spoke at length on the concept: 

I get discouraged when professionals emotionally knock something they have not 
seen, don't understand and won^t make the effort to know. 

I have been in a crackerhcx traditional school that was run beautifully under 
the open concept and have seen "[architecturally] beautiful open-space schools 
run as though all classes were self-contained, 

If I were teaching in the high school and were satisfied with my work, why 
would I want to change to open space? I would feet uneasy about other adults 
observing me daily. What dbout those "you-let-me-alone^iOid-I'll-let-you^alone- 
days" that you can hide in the-^ self -contained classroom? 

Even the most enthusiastic supporters of the open concept agree it takes considerably 
subtle structure, particularly in the expectations children, .parents and teachers have of 
it. A princi|>^l who claimed open space ga<re*Tier a chance to move children more easily from 
one level and one class to another also said: 

I 

Open space takes the very best by all Qf us. You, parents, colleagues, whomever 
can see all of us — no matter who 'you are visiting.' When a person^ comes to visit 
one teacher all cf us are< subject to review. Toes do gep stepped on. In open 
space, flexibility is the key. A couple teams almost' destroyed th&ipselves.^ The 
first question I get from a parent, -ji new teadher, a 'i>isitor is^the achievement 
question. Do their scores stay the same? Drop? [In reading and math, of course, J 

Open-space teachers were remembered by a self-contained classroom teacher who decided not 
to move to an op^n-space school. , ^ . - v 

They^ erect their little divisional barriers, then cubicle off their own iti- 
structianal space, then color-code their levels, then geS 'their desk rigfit : 
^here it used to be in self-contained. Once that is done they are ready 'to be 
open: ^ * ■ #■ , 

Another self -contained classroom enthusiast saw it this way: 

There just are not profoundly different pedagogical approaches going on in open 
^space and self-contained. What is gfiing on is a slavish adherence to the schedule 
and a failure to consider the importance of distraction as a problem for young 
leamerS' By distraction I do not mean solely oral distraction or the noise ! 
I also mean something a little more subtle, visual distraction. When your friend 
in another class in open space gets up or gets yelled at, that's dietraation. * # 
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And « prophecy vas offered by a teacher vho had taught in both arrangementa: 

The bright kids will do well or even better in open opaoe. For the average 
it ie a maybe aituation. For the slow it is a disaster* 

A tecond-grade teacher ftlaaed "her kind of sounds" «#hen she visited an open-space school: 

It is reminiscent, faintly, of the one-rocm sohoolhause with its grades all 
together . . . yet separate. There's no singing in open space. And laughter 
tmist be kept drvn, too. Think about that. When you sing in op^ space you 
have to bother the others. While it doesn't happen very often it is important 
Tobe able to go out and read under the pecan tree when the right moment arrives. 

Another teacher (fifth grade) vho vas positive toward open space reported parental 
resistance: 

'^Sit'down^and-be-quieV parents can be counted on not to like oper concept. 
It is interesting to see how the child who may be hurt by open concept usually 
has the parent who never shows up. 

The parents I spoke with at several parent-teacher night neetings were over-whelmlngly 
in favor of the organizational arrangewnt their child was in: self-contained or open 
space. (I did jciot find parents with children in both settings.) 

Someone is teaching my daughter a lot of good astronomy. She eats it up. 
I am amazed at what she is learning in the second grade* 
(He is an electrical engineer.) (Northerner) 

My son was behind in his basics in aritfm^ic. The teacher helped us, 
. recontnended fiaeh car ^s. It was a Icng^fast year, but he has caught up 
now. I think the math program is terrific. 
(Texan) 

For «any who teach in open space thfe appropriateness of =the concept is a matter of the 
needs of the child. A winner of the district's award for excellent teaching said: 

self-contained versus open concept is a question of the child.^ In general open 
space suits /.ir more elementary children then it does not. Distractable learners 
need self-contained classrooms. If the child is suited for open space it means 
I can do rruch more with him. The big. difference for me is the goldfish bowl. 
There is no place for me to goof off— to be lazy. 

A chained, long-term benefit of open-space instruction is that more science and social 
studies instruction taked place. The teacher cannot delete one or the other from her 
schedule because ahe wants to teach more reading (or whatever), as she can in the aelf- 
. contained classroom. 

An unusually strong claim for open-space education came from an administrator of many 
years in the district. 

We re illy believe in the potential of open education. By stressing individualized 
instruction you get what we all want: the t isics taught, each child gets his 
individual liberty guaranteed and the slowest and best child get their chances ^ 
to move forward. Individualized instruction can really be what America needs vn 
these tilled times. Good , programs and good materials can meet individual needs 
beyond the most fantastic dreams of any educator. 



9^ 
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Those who regarded open apace aa aucceas could see hiacorical relatlonshipa between 
It and their teaching apeclalty. "^he physical education teacher auggeated: 

If you thiy^^ about it, PE teachere have alwaye had it. They have combined 
clasaea, broken claeeee doi^ for akill training, ability grouped where neceaaary, 
Pt teachera get auch a bad rap from the academic teachers that they probably 
i:ouldn*t admit it. 

And a kindergarten teacher reminded me that pre-achool and kindergarten teachera have long 
embraced the open apace concept. 



Other reaaona which underlay support Included the teacher's need for activity and 
working with othera; 

I to^e it. I am an active peraon. I love to work with othera. I'll aay 
for certain I'll never go back to teaching ae If -contained. The ideas of 
three othera [teachera] are almoat always an improvement on mine alone when 
it comes to teaching. But I will say thirty-minute blocks are not enough. 



I met with a group of four elementary teachera who provided thla aummary atatement: 

We have so many things going on here. We can see more progress here [open 
space] as teachers. [All could compare with -self -contained, direct experience.] 
^Problem is individualization is restricted in self-contained room. If you think 
noise is a problem or distraction is a problem out here, try to do more than one 
thing that is noisy in a elf -contained room. Here we can team from another 
teacher; the child can and does, too. [We] can see what others are doing. 
"Am I getting it across as well as she?'* It's a lot more helpful than hurting. 
Sharing ideas. We have weekly team meetings as a primary team. And it is no 
big deal to walk in. Othp-rs can help you when you need to go off for a brief 
period. The people who invented self-contained classrooms think teachers have 
twenty gallon^ reserve bladders. 



A primary team leader haa watched her aecond graders become fifth graders In her 
acnool*s open space setting and la extremely pleaaed with them and the arrangement. "I go 
over to them and tell them how proud I am of them. Don*t let me down," ahe aald. Two other 
teachers In that school come over to the lower grades and tell them they "can hardly wait 
to be with them next year." Another claaa of aecond gradera naa been over to "meet the 
third grade section" and to talk about what It Is like. 



Two teachera new to open apace are not convinced : 

If you* II look carefully at our open space elementary schools you will find close, 
^ self-contained classes set in a large, open area. Parents, too, want close, per- 
aonal contacts between teacher and child, especially at the early years in elemen- 
tary school. "Little people need a central person to call their own." Teachers 
in both settings in the elementary schools say, ''We are teaching basic facts in 
arithmetic, doing experiments in science " Both use activity packets, contracts 
which call for a certain amount of work on the child's part. Both emphasize 
pacing, grouping by level for arithmetic, very sporadically in science 2nd never 



in the social studies. 
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For what they are worth I noted: 

1. Open-space teachers appear to be on their feet more than are self-contained 
classroom teachers; 

2. teachers in self-contained appear to Tiake raore use of chalkboards; 

3. there is more noise in open space than in self-contained looms; 

4. there is more student movement in open space. 

I asked teachers about student freedom to move within their area. In one school a teacher 
said open space has long been a traditional idea in kindergarten. 

How it continues in the first couple grades. Children are free to walk 
around if they don't bother their neighhop. Bang, comes the third grade! 
(AnL less of that freedom,} 



It is difficult to avert certain distractions in open space settings. For example, 
when a first grade class files by silently (from lunch, let's say), the class in session 
can largely be involved in smiling and waving at friends. 

By the fifth grade the children are used to open-space buildings. One elerentary 
school holds fifth grade town meetings on Friday. "Onions and roses" are handed out to 
kids and staff. New students are introduced— a less than obvious but very important function 
in a quickly growing district. Problems are aired. No complaints are registered from 
other grades about the noise or laughter emanating from these meetings. 



The Elementary Faculty Handbook addresses the problem directly as one point in a list 
of "DON'tS." 

Do not talk through noise. One of the most comon mistakes made by teachers is 
that of competing with a "room full" of noisy students. At the very outset the 
teacher should make it clear that he will give everyone who has anythtng to sa}f 
an opportunity, but that he expects the same consideration. Then, ^ if he refuses 
to compete, if he will stop and wait for the offenders to give their attention, 
the habit of giving respect to the person speaking is soon established. If the 
teacher doeb compete, however, another kind of habit is formed; more people get 
into the competition, the volume of noise increases, and the control problem 
is irmense. 

the matter of noise in an open-space school is a lively topic in the district, the chief 
complainants about the noise in elementary school are those who have not experienced it 
directly as a teacher, the adverse comments were quite rare from those who taught in open 
space. Later in this story we will note a shift in these attitudes in the Junior high 
schools. 

All in all, those in open space advocate it. (this is less true for junior high 
teachers). Self-contained classroom teachers advocate that arrangement. Neither. marshal 
convincing arguments that it makes ajiy discernible difference in what children learn about 
science, mathematics or social studies. 
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Elementary Scifence 



Eleaentary teachers in River Acres believe fomal science instruction is necessary in 
the early grades. I asked aany what difference it would sake if they delayed the formal 
teaching of adence until Junior high school. Nearly all felt that would be unwise. That 
children would not be prepared for Junior high science was a comonly anticipated consequence 
of such a curricular exclusion. This is particularly noteworthy when one considers that 
alBost none knew what was being taught in Junior }iigh school. Later a similar point will 
be made for the Junior high teachers. 



Hhat*s The Big Idea? 

As was my wont in mathematics, I also asked teachers what science was or '*What is the 
big idea?" Most of the elementary teachers* responses were brief and to one point: science 
is finding out about life through careful observation. A '«^st holistic response was made by 
a district administrator: 

Observation and relating that experience to what you are. That ie what the 
(elementary] teacher has to find out: What the cntld has in his mind. 

In the elementary school with the "science shack" (to be described later), a primary teacher 
said: 

Science is the little science building where move science got taught than in 
this iJhole huge building put together. Our schools are being built too large. 
Science is not a large group activity. It is small, for one person or a small 
group. The little building had more than the fine science aide; it had the 
right sise for small children to do science. 

The only mention of liifference in science achievement or Interest for boys versus girls came 
from science team leaders who felt girls may use' science as a "cop out to be cute with male 
teachers like they do with their daddies." Alloy me to Jump ahead in the story to observe 
here that there is little support for the notion that real differences exist for male versus 
female studenls in any grade in River Acres insofar as interest or ability in mathematics 
and science ability or leamlpg are concerned. Important exceptions in high school advanced 
science courses will be noted. Science and sociml studies serve many masters in these ele- 
mentary schools. For some they "httkMnize" the academic curriculum. For others large science 
classes permit teachers to slough off students for remediation in reading and arithmetic. 
For a very few, science is cru:ial in its own right. 



Success 



Two outstanding examples of elementary Siiience teaching began five years ago when two 
science teacher aides started working in a temporary building ("shack"). Shacks are port- 
able "temporary" units destined to permanently grace this district in the years ahead. One 
person is now a certified teacher in the district, the other now works principally in a non- 
science role. As a result, the instructional flow of the shack is currently at low 
tide. Vestiges of an earlier era are revealed in the shack: hognose snakes, a Japanese 
racing rat, beaver logs from Uew Mexico, plants in demijars, sharks teeth, morning 
doves, pigeons, rattlesnake skins, hutches, fossils, tanned hides and terraria. The 
aide, now working in reading instruction, spoke to me of interdependence, balance of 
nature, endangered species, food chains, ecology, pollution and the scientific 
method. She created "lend a pet" (taking animals home on a trial basis); "the great 
tree planting project" (1,500!); a "save the eagles" campaign; and told how 
they even managed to lose an armadillo. She still hns a cat with two kittens, an 
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alligator out on loan, cacti and a fossil-plaster mold project underway in her "spare" 

tlM. 

The onVj difference hetoeen boys and girls in science is snakes and worms 
and that doesn't last long. . . . 

Resource conservation begins with your oun mind* For example, I believe it 
is important for them to learn first hand that tense children produce tense 
animals. Tne cat is disturbed, the guinea. pigs, the doves. Mor^ squealing, 
defecating, biting. Kids see that, we talk about it. Environm^k$al balcmce, 
interdependence, child rearing, cormmication of emotions, anxiety teaching. 
Lots to be learned there. The rabbits who eat their young when they have been 
held. Our work in the shack makes the I science} book worth reading for the kids. 

When a child'asks how a bird stands on a wire, a more reasonable answer car* be 
found from holding a bird and observing, than from any amount of verbal explana- 
tion by a teacher. I try not to give a child an answer. The question means 
curiosity and that means opportunity for learning—not for getting what's in 
me into him. 

The second miike who started the shack has becone a science teacher at another elemen- 
tary school. Her present science area has features that include a scorpion, tarantula, 
parakeet, spider, and an octoous on order. Eastern and Western hc^nose snakes are in place. 
The day I interviewed her she was running her two-ti«es-a-week science activity after school 
group. The principal supports her in every way possible. (Me was an art major.) Two boys 
were busily looking for the "lost" iguana in the 21*x9* science anteroom. These 'Thursday 
kids" are a bit squeamish about reptiles, or unclean situations (aniual pens). Ms. Rudolph 
is low key, patient. She feels redundancy is: 

Very necessary. They'll forget much but re-leam it so much easier later. They, 
might not fully appreciate Newton's Law now but I don't force it. Later they'll 
recognize having heard of it so it won't be a total shock. They may only recall 
that objects behave differently in outer space and on earth. 



She is starting to work out her own version of an integrated mathematics, science and 
writing approach to the curriculum- The principal is supportive of this. (He is the one 
who thought open space was "nuts^* before he saw it.) The curriculum under design /ill inte- 
grate SAPA and STEM into the curriculum. There will be no science class per se. (Shs 
would have a science area .) "The way we teach children forces them to see all things as 
separate institutes; you spell in spelling, use taxonomies in science, measure in arithmetic, 
think about people in social studies. Where in school do we teach kids to get it all 
together?" 



General Practice 



The curriculum guide says "The goal of our [science] program is investigation and this 
requires activity on the part of the child." Hiere are no Texas regulations on elementary 
school science content as there are for high school. There has been a state committee at 
work for several years. How "activity" and "investigation" get implemented range widely 
from teacher to teacher and school to school. For many of the elementary teachers one grade 
level team leader said it all: 

Elementaru science is an unnecessarily scary thing for teachers. The technical 
complexity is not that great. Teachers really do not need to know that much. 
It is just chat we are not prepared to teach it, have bad memories of freshman 
bioljgy in college, and get no in-service help to speak of. 
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Another gave me a cryptic aesMge: 

Q. fell m about your seienoe aurrioulum in the primary grades, 
A. UelU our rooms have water. 



Science and social studies as a hunanlzlng Influence are seen In the rnTint of one 
second grade Cencher: 

Soienoe is a ehild^oentered aotivity in our sohool* It should be a plaoe where 
the okild finds out how icings work for himself. It should be fun. Asking 'ifhy" 
is iKportant and seeing 'Tujw" is essential. Letter grxtdes really should not be 
given. I give a B if the child participates at all. In soienoe we try to expose 
them all to the scene concepts and don't ability group. It [and social studies] 
is the one aoademio plaoe where we are all together. 

A fourth-grade Teacher described science teaching this vay: 

The schedule is arranged for large classes in science and social studies instruct 
tion. That frees up other teachers to work on math and reading. It makes sense 
becmse the reading problem is the biggest one we face in [teaehingj science. So 
we have over eighty students in there. Bow ycu really cm't hold eighty at a time 
and we don't try to group them for instruction. Children have a chance to be with 
their agemates who l^iey normally don't see in class in school. It's random assign^ 
mnt to stations and activities all the way. I think it is a good way to do it. 

The role of the textbook is les^ clear la science than in aathcaatics* The currlculua 
guide was written with the text central to its organization* 

Our C'4rrieuli0n in science is coordinated by the texuoook. It is all there and 
we follow it. I assume it is coordinated: it better be! (Fifth grade teacher) 

hod a fourth grade teacher felt: 

The texts ani conaepte in science kits don't fit. Too much teacher-do and . 
chihbwi-HXitch! Open space aids this because we have huge groups in social 
studies and science. Too large for much besides demonstration. 

And a third grade teacher: 

The chapters in the science U>xt are far too long. Children would love to have 
science early in the moiming. Several experiments at once just cannot be done 
with elementary school children. Several things can be done^ and most of it would 
be busy work like skill sheets, individual projects going to the library, reading 
from the text while one group does an experiment. But only one experiment. 

For those who disvalue eleaentavy school science teaching, one kindergarten teacher speaks: 

We have two hours and forty- five minutes in our instructional day. Science 
takes time. [She teaches] a little science before the school's science fair 
each year. I'll let first grade do science. 

Generally I don't follow the book. It is okay for the top group but it is dry. 
The oonoepts are t}jBre but it takes Ginny Ithk '^ehack" science aide] to bring it 
to real life. Reading about yeast does not equal making bread. 




One science teacher observed that somm concepts are too difficult for elementary school 
children. 

Ve can get them to use worde like ''molecule etvucture, models and chemical 
eubetanoe*' and all those good things hut they just can't handle it. And our 
nev science program emphasizes that in the second grade. I'd say 7S% of them 
won't get the fifth grade universe science material; 'hxtve and particle theory; 
and spectroscopic analysis of compounds; and continual motion of bodies in space!" 
Hot a chance. 



The elementary school science teaching I observed was restricted to grade four and 
five pupils. They moved from one activity table to another following assignments posted 
at the station. In one room it was six stations with about ninety children and two teachers. 
One group worked in the resource center. In a second it was three groups with two teachers. 
Ditto pages fro», textbooks, co«Jnc^ial and teacher-aade packets tell students what to do, 
how to do it. ••Place the litmus p*W 1» the jar filled with vinegar. Note any change In 
color." After students complete an aetlvity they take a check-up exercise. A general 
observation of the use of packets in scffeMe teaching as well as mathematics and social 
studies in aiver Acres K-8 should be made We. Dismay and frustration were expressed by 
several teachers over the avalanche of paperi^ associated with the use of these packets. 
Several teachers could not tell me who created \hem; "they were here when I got here/ 



The poor quality of the mimeographing of the pacWs was mentioned by parents at more 
than one elementary school. •'My children are doing well^so that is not the nature of my 
co«^>Uint; but they are blurred, often grammatically improper, and just lists of things to 
do." Another parent saw the purpose of packets as being th^ "opportunity to do more packets. 
She finishes one, regurgitates it on a so-called test for the privilege of going on to the 
next packet. Hy land!" 



At the junior high level parents were critical of several of the packets which they 
saw as "so much busywork." A particularly irate junior high teacher described her con- 
siderable efforts to revise the packets in social studies which resulted in their not being 
used by the department. 



Several elementary teachers told me they were g-ad they did not have to teach science, 
because of the open-space arrangement. (Specialists do.) In two schools the science 
teachers volunteered to do thf task. I recall one mistaking me for a college science 
teacher and asking, "Nothing i^rsonal. but why are all scier.c^ and mathematics professors 
so blase?" 

The elementary science teachers I saw avoided answering children's questions. One 
confided after class, "I*m not going to answer the argument »bout hot-core or cold-core 
[earth's center]. The kids &re going to dig out the facts. That s what science is, find- 
ing out the facts." 

A particularly troublesome aspect of the science curriculum is what to do with the 
poor reader? One teacher observed that manipulanda are out of the question for a room full 
of eighty children (science is always large group instruction in Che open-space school): 

So ue put these kiddos in large groups so we can hccoe mall groups in mathematics 
and reading and there is absolutely nothing at hand for the slouer than average 
cHld in science. Ve need materials. The teachers are trying. The ktds are 
trying. So it must be the materials. 
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A notable currlcular difference In the self-contained schools Is their practice of 
having large language arts groups to enable thes to have saaller groups in science and 
social studies. 

A fifth-grade teacher of the bottoa level children said: 

Frankly we don't teach much eoience. Usually science is taught along with 
social studies and it is in a unit like 'i^nosaurs" or "Transportation.^ 



Ile—ntary Science Interest 

Several Inforaants noted a general lessening of Interest In science as children aoved 
tbrough the eleaentary grades. 

First graders love science. It is exciting and different. By the time they get 
to Junior high some are saying, "Oh no, not science!" When first and second 
greders get excited about science^-magnets are fun ycu know^-they squeal with 
delight. Ve somehow manage to take out thgt fun as we go along. I don 't know 
how-we do it. 

Science In general has lost Its appeal. The science fairs, so "blg7 In the sixties, have 
been reduced to a soMtlae thing for aost schools. Several observed the **parents*** science 
fairs of the sixties vere a alxed blessing. The fairs at once created parental Interest In 
the science education and "terrific coapetltlon aaong the parents for recognition and prises 
warded to (their and] their children's entries." 

Teachers gave broad hints at what "works" In teaching science to eleaentary age 



The things that turn on thiid graders are things which they have seen or 
heard about but never really imderstood. 

If something does not appear to the child to be related directly to his life 
then it better be anasing or fascinating. Teacher education is really short 
of giving us ideas that work. 

More than anything else, children love experiments. Even watching me do one is 
better than reeding. Doing them is be%t of ccurse, but there is very little 
they can really do. Right now we are creating rust. When they read ferrous 
oxide it means little. But when they see it form, it sticks. This is where the 
equipment and space become crucial. Paces light up for activities, go blank for 
reading about science. 

The things that work are not surprising. When children are Interested, are active 
and Involved, classes pass nicely. 

One of the things that "works" Is to avoid assigning reading In science. A slsllar 
observation was nade by teachers In arlthMtlc and social studies In all ele^ntary school 
grades. Reading, nathesatlcs (and spelling) co«e first. Science and social studies co«e 
second In both teacher preparation tine and actual teaching tine. The principal reason for 
avoiding asslgnMnts In science Is two-sided: the texts are too difficult In reading 
science naterlals. 



children. 




t 
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I spoke vlth teachers who vork vlth the lower- level science groups about "hands on" * 
instruction to interest such students. One teacher not vithout vit replied: '*Yes, but 
first we have to iaenci:y o>ir hands." Later this teacher suggested that "hands on" science 
experiences were needec far sore by the upper-level students .than by the lower-level stu- 
dents. She yas of th€ opinion that top-flight students could get verbal abstractions 
quickly without reall ' "understanding it in their bones," which could cone vhrough laboratory 
vork. (Presumably tie lower-level studepts would not get the abstractions before, or after, 
the laboratory exper .ences . ) ' 



Elementary Matheaatics 



Mathenatics teaching and learning can be said to be much like the children's rhyme* 
"When^Jx^s good it is very, very good anJ when it is bad it i^horrid." When mathematics 
goes coorly in the later grades, especially with the lower levels, the question often 
raisen is, "What are they doing down there?" What they are doing "down there," as 1 saw 
it, was what they were supposed to be doing according -to the disttict curriculum guide, 
the teachers' objectives and what the teachers aaid they were doing. There are thirty 
instructional levels spread over' the five elementary grades. Each level has skills and 
subskills spelled out in the curriculum guide that generally parallel the textbooks found 
in the classrooms. For example, in grade four, three of the sub-skills emphasized are: 

Number Theory: Finds common multiples, uses exponents 
Fractions: Adds fractions; subtracts fractions 

Operations: 100 addition, subtraction and multiplication 

facts and W division facts by memory. 



The textbooks in use often present mor« than one way to approach the solution of a 
problem, ^re particularly this is offered as help in teaching a skill. Teachers»Fee 
this as confusing to the child. Children say it is confusing to them. "I don't get it. 
Which way is right? Do we have to do it both ways?" So the teachers select one way and 
teach 'it. Then the kids end up weak in mathematics skills according to the junior and 
senior high teachers. 

To achieve individualization ot work for low and high achievers in mathematics, teach- 
ers use lots of duplicating masters. On any given day one can observe most children in 
grades four and five working on "individual contracts" which are packets of prepared master 
dittoed sheets stressing specific arithmetic skills. Teachers recognize that children may 
do the contracts to finish them rather than to understand what is in it. "But what is the 
alternative?" they ask. 'Mass group instruction," they answer. 



My observaticms and conversations lead me to say they were teaching what they are 
supposed to. Not merely at the fourth grade, or at the elementary school; rather » the 
curriculum was what it is "advertised to be" from K-12. One teacher in her early twenties 
said a lot for the spirit and practice of mathematics teaching in River Acres when she 
said: 

We are tey^ribly old fashioned and I am proud of it. It ie old faahioned and 
super to expect every first grader to hat>e ''rapid memory" of basic facts to 
ten. ye also expect fast first graders to have rapid memory to twenty. You 
get what you expect in teaching and in life. When it gets dom to it every 
teaching technique that vorks is an old fashioned one that involves understanding 
facts and remembering them quickly. The really able children and people are the 
ones who have the concepts under the rapid memory. 
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Is speed In elementary mathematics, important? Most feel it is and that f lashcards 
and board work can help in this matter, A few question the importance of an emphasis on 
speed: "It is not how fast 7^-15 can be "given that the mathematics teacher should watch; 
it is hov much 74-8-15 means." 

» 

There is no evidence or feeling that boys are more apt or interested in mathematics 
than are che girls in River Acres, There is some concern that grouping (levels) results 
in Black or ^texican-American children rarely being* in the top groups. In general the 
achievement scores in mathematics have risen steadily for all elementary grades since 1970 
and are at pr above national grade level standards. Some attribute this to better teachers 
— most to better learners (due to in-migration) , 

' X district administrator told me that mathematics teaching is in the planners* minds 
when their elementary schools are built: "We design elementary schools to deal with sixty 
kids in art» science, social studies and music so that reading and mathematics can have 
ten," But primary teachers feel the pressure coming from "above": 

Our tecgn feels in general that the buck gete passed back to us and the buck is 
am denomination: reading. Ve have to get the reading job done. . Science, math 
and social studies can wait. But mathematics and reading go together pretty 
mch. Twenty of twenty- five children are in the same block in reading and 
mathematics. 

And a few later elementary teachers have their doubts about what's going on "below," 

I hat}e just spent four weeks on one digit addition and I really represent this. 
[Block 4 lower level; there are four blocks and each has an upper and lower 
level,] What have t^iey been doing for three years is what I want to know. 
[She had not taught primary.] Only block I is on grade level in mathematics. 

One teacher felt the many levels may confuse parents and perhaps go against what the 
parents expected: 

The levels 1-18 that we developed in the past don't match what we are using now. 
The parents have to be confused by this. We'll get it worked out. For example, 
levels 1-6 mean completing the first grade. The parents who understand that 
don't like it. They don't remember school being like that. What they do want 
is more and more, earlier and earlier for their child. 

Not all are 'pleased with the recent district efforts to monitor instruction and achieve- 
ment by having elementary teachers complete checklists on student mathematics skill learning. 
One open-space teacher cx^xaimed: 

Pilling out record sheets on each child is silly; I have to record that on March 
30 Billy knows his facts from one to ten. So what! I'm going to check to see 
if he hiows them anyway. If he doesn't, then what? Do I go to Mrs. Athens and 
ask [what happened last year]? If she says she will do her bes^ to teach them 
that 's good enough for me. 

A third grade teacher in self-contained classroom pointed and cried: 

That sheet! [in math] No teacher needs a sheet to knoi^ whether a child can 
add 4-^4, And we don't rmke any use of the date the child was checked as 
knowino 4-^4. 
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What's the Big Idea? 

What is math? I asked scorea of teachers this question and the angers generally 
were "logic" and "c<i«putation." In the course of their telling ne abc^t math, the topics^ 
of modern mathematica and back to the basicd recurrfed. They said: ^ 

I never eau it [modem math] wcrk. (At third grade,] It pute kide into 

junior high echool math with expended sentences and all without having the 

basic addition and subtraction fofite doiM, We do talk with the, first and 

second grade teachers about our children's weaknesses in basics. But we 

are all using the same text and following the same cfurriculum. Next year 

it will be better with the new hooka. . ^ • 

Six years ago we node a mispike and went too far in teaching abstractions. 
We had to; we had no choice. All the texts were modem in Texas. " Worse, 
we had a 2-3 grade series and a different one for grades 4-5. 

I MS told that the reason the new math was brought into being was to satisfy 
a child's "natural curiosity." And I thought that was a ridiculous statement; 
because who's curious as to why 5-^2^?* 

I can tell in a second if a school has gone back to basics in the ^second 
grade: look for the flashcards. 

Modem mathematics? I dislike it. Too many ways befuddle young child. I 
skip i^t I think is useless and use what I think is pertinent. I really 
think Addison Wesley shows three ways when one will do. The brass tacks 
are learning addition and subtraction. That's it. 

I dislike our book, not enough drill, it's modem math. We adopted a new 
book. I don't know its title but it has more drill, more basics and I'll 
like it. 

Some work has begun on metrics but the progress is not clear. 

It (the new text] has metrics. But confusing. Could be an in-service 
opportunity for teachers on this. (A second grade teacher) 

Teachers feel some expectations for elementary school mathematics may be too high: 

Understand place value to millions for a third grader?! (Continues reading from - 
the district Mathematics Guide] . - . "develop skill in subtraction with and with- 
out regrouping thmugh hundreds puxce. Understand inverse relation between addi- 
tion and subtraction." Half the parent-teacher council couldn't do what we are 
expected to have our little third graders doirg by April. 

A secretary in the board office ahowed considerable interest in the questions I was 
asking teachers and students. I asked her what ahe thought mathematics was. Her reply 
stuck with me through and long after the atudy's completion: 

/ don't know how to say what mathematics is but I can tell you I learned 
to hate it in Mies Adams* second grade. 
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Mathciiltics Texts and Expectations 

Reading is king of the elementary currfculum. Teachers agree that mathematics is 
the next most important thing to learn in elementary school. The' sixteen reading levels 
in the first five grades are based on tvo or three basal reading series and considerable 
machines, labs/ games, kits and^ a variety of other supplementary materials. The Importance 
of reading Instruction Is manifest In attitude as veil: 

If I wait until one o'clock to teach my fir§t graders reading, I have waited 
too long. In BOtne cases vt [learning) is all over by ten o'clock. 

But poor readers often have trouble vith mathematics: 

just do not have curriculum for the child who has difficulty in arith- 
metic. Vhat we do is slow down, take smaller bites, do it more often and 
pray. Often the child will have reading difficulty, too. Then that child 
is really in trouble. 

Teachers did not call for research or for evaluation of Instructional materials or the 
curriculum. They want help, now. They have three widespread concerns. My notes contain 
thirty-seven separate pleas (not all elementary) for materials, procedures, aides, or ^ 
mipervisiott for slow children In mathematics. The harshest self-criticism made was in ^ 
mathematics instruction of students In the lower levels. An elementary school counselor 
observed : 

Slow children are confused by the missing number equations. I've seen five 
years of them bewildered by 3-^?*5. They need to manipulate concretely for 
r>ery, very long time before memorizing the 3+2 fact. 

Nine teachers In ten follow the mathematics textbook, "sorts." A first-grade teach- 
er finds her bdbk: 

. . . skipping around from concept to concept (four teachers concur). The 
visual clues in the text do not work. They are cute ^'stylized New York" but 
don't mean a thing to Texas kids. 

Another said, "They (text diagrams] are pretty, but the kids don't catch on." 

They give two pages in subtraction before going to nixed addition and sub- 
traction problems. For the low group we need at least two weeks, not two 
pages, on subtraction before going on to mixed problems. 

Listen to elementary teachers speak to book publishers! 

In the context presented, the bar graphs cannot be used ... " 

The book begins with the assumption that shapes are known to kids. Poor 
assumption. Many first graders never get their shapes and^ names down . . . 

The book is inconsistent in format. Moves from left to right then from top 
to bottom then reverses within a very few pages. 

They take up grouping and place value at the very beginning of the book and 
that's too abstract a way to begin for six year olds. 
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A second-grade teacher expressed other textual difficulties: 

. , . Sequencing poor: from addition to multiplication to geometry hack 
to multiplicati^ to fractions to multiplications to I don't know what. 

The c^Qch cones In third grade: 

Third graders roll along until they hit inverse relations. Boy, when you 
• hit subtraction the world comes to an end! 3-^4^7 okay, 4'h3=7 okay, but 
7^5^37 Lord! ' 

Another third-grade teacher finds: 

This book has too much esoteric garbage in it. It is simply too hard. 
The geometry is silly [to try and teach} even for our best third graders » 
So we all skip ~it. 

Still another third-grade teacher coonents on a (different) oath text: 

The textbook says to Show method A for regrouping in addition and then to 
stJitch to method B, Every teacher In the school knows this confuses kids. 
So we don't show kids method A. 

Fourth^and fifth-grade teachers describe yet another publisher's series: 

The text doesn't flow from one page to the next. The principles of multiplica- 
tion, addition, division and subtraction are unret<xted. For example: 
5x3^(2x3)'h(3x3), 
If^ 6 -h 9 

Vhy should the kids learn this? All the teachers here would agree with me. 
It's really a stinker. The text assumes that if a kid can reason through one 
problem the kid can do them all. This is true only for the above average kid. 

Alnost to the teacher there Is a sigh of relief that the "modern math god" Is dead. 

i^e are fortunate not to have gone way out for the new math. We Have stuck 
to the basics throughout it all and the' results that are^coming in show we 
were right. 



Bored OM 

Student attitude toward mathematics Is a most frequently heard topic (after learning 
the basic operations) In the dialogue on elementary school math Instruction. To counter- 
act student and personal boredom^ teachers create a variety of games, ditto masters^ puzzles, 
approaches * 

Doesn't have to be dull. Everybody likes to talk about themselves; to work on 
a problem that is their own problem. So I always use my kids ' names in the 
problems and make the problems something that relates to their lives in school 
or out. (Grade 2) 

There is no way on God's green earth to teach mathematics without a lot of 
drill. It could, can, should be fun. (Grade 3) 

We adopted the [new] series a year and a half ago. Where is it? It has games, 
hints, ideas, activities that we need to spice it up. (Grade 1) 
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Fifth gvcdeve are harder to motivate than are firet graders. By the time they . 
are in the fifth grade they have had the whole hit. They get the earn things ^' 
they didn't understand the first times h^k again and for the first time honest 
to goodness boredom is felt about matHematias — even about science. (She was a 
tern leader at Meadows fifth grade.) Then there is the universal of fifth 
grade apring for some of the girls. Vhooop! Tears, friends, menstrual cycles, 
how do I look? 

Another teacher (In her ninth year of teaching) spoke for several when she sharply 
distinguished high-achieving math students from the boredom of others: 

You might as well forget about teaching conceptual mathematics to 75% of 
' the children in elementary School. The upper level children like its The 
rest are not only bored — they hate it! 

"^Another fifth-grade math teacher linked the elementary school experience to what she 
thought was coming In Junior high: 

When [lowers level] kids in the fifth grade get to junior hig^ school they had 
better be ready for boredom. It hasn't changed much from when I was* there. 
At the end of the fifth lie identify skills and deficiencies in skills. Gen-- 
erally what we hear from the two junior high eohq^fa [one^fourth go to SL and 
three-fourths to MC] is, "We don't have time for' all that^ just give jas the^ 
level." When in the sixth grade that means the lowest level gets the latest 
level book and no deficiency skill program is followed to help them. Itis 
smack into the book. ' 

■ * » 

What Is coming in the Junior high for eight students in ten Is a lot toore of the 
samt. For the very able It will be pre-algebra; but that Is getting ahead of my story. 

Elementary Social Studies 

I paid far less attention to elementary social studies than I did to science and 
mathematics. I believe the teachers do, too. vMy question as to what the "big Idea" was 
In social studies brought little beyond "history" and "geography." A fourth-g^ade teacher 
offered a co«nent on the lower priority assigned social studies: "In the self-contained 
classroom teachcyrs set their personal priorities and science and social studletf^turn out 
to be step-children." . ~ 

1 * 

While some teachers find social studies teaching most rewarding with the most able 
children, I found rfone who enjoyed socl^al studies teaching with the least able. 

Block one kids are really interested in concepts like continental drift. That 
concept is too far above the average block two's head. $o the difference is 
really a b% one. It is not just a matter of a little difference. 

The hook is filled inth irrelevancies . I have to dig to relate it to my child- 
ren's lives. The science book, on the other hand, is easily related to their 
lives. They need a-lot 'of help with obsei >ation. We jre creating a society 
of nan-observant children. 
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In the open-space betting social studies seens to iKldetate the effects of grouping 
in other subjects. • p 

I feel Bcience and aooial studies gives Sis the one-place in academic schooling 
when the lowest kid can really participate in class. There are so, many things 
that can be done that are fun for children ^of xxll ages, abilities. It is vital • 
that we keep science and social studies informal in a school that hcmogeneouely 
groups in treading and mathematics. 

A social studies teacher pointed to the state accreditation prlnclpleA and stan4ards 
and covented that, "If the geography doesn't get better soon around here somfBbody night 
Make an Issue out of this." She pointed to standard A under principle XI which treats the 
■atter of total school or departmental quality: •'No segment of the school Is overcrowded 
OT ixiderequlpped In order to maintain the program of another segment.** She yarned: 

We ,have large social studies classes to let them^have small classes in reading 
and math. We aren't getting them taught any geography this way. It's awful 
what they say in high school about it and they are right. 

But she v^s a, rare bird In the elementary social studies "aviary . The curriculum could 
disappear tomorrow and no Junior high school effects would be noted. 

* * . ' ' ^ 

• An assistant prl|>clpal has his personal aye^ of Indlcar.ors about the status of the 
elementary social studies and science curricula. ^- 

A ^dead give away" to our i&isure dttitude toward social studies and oft^^ 
science— this is an attitude, not^ necessarily. whether we cape_ competent or not— 
is the number of films or film stripjs we use and show in science and social 
studies. Too many tean^hers ,show films and call it science. Take tha heart of 
the elementary curriculum: reading, spelling, writing and arithmetic. How many 
fitns do we show there,- Very few indeed. We know what we are doing there. It 
is not that we don't use them, , , , but judiciously. In science, we are in des- 
operate need of help so we turn to films. The printed materials will only get us 
in deeper trouble with the weak-skilled child in reading. So we turn to the nan- 
prinp. If we had instructional television in the building you would have proof 
positive, I believe. The Mr. Rodger s, and national Geographic kpecials would be 
on all the time. But we can do as well or better than Electru^ Company in tecush- 
ing reading. A lot of teachers in the elementary school are ^ust plain afraid of 
science. And a lot of teachers in the junior high school that aren't should be. 

Social studies is felt to be a filler in the curriculum by one pi/imary teacher: 

If I were to follow the curriculum guide for the primary I would teach Minne- 
apolis on Tuesday and steam on Thursday, The kids just cannot jump from Minne- 
apolis to steam at seven years of age and make sense out of it, (Chapter two 
in second grade social studies curriculum uses Minneapolis to illustrate the 
growth of communities , ) 

A second grade teacher is trying to emphasize personal knowledge in her social studies 
teaching, to get it **out of the doldrums.** 

She has tried "My Name" first unit. Fun, When someone used your name and you 
did not know he knew it, how did you feel? 

Draw a picture of yourself today. When you grow up. Guess who this picture is 
(teacher shows class self portraits). Teacher said she never did any real social 
studies before this. 
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It*B easier to plan a social studies unit than to plan a science unit. Child- 
rm, are really interested in science, hut what they can do and learn something 
from is hard to plan. 

For the most part elesentary social studies is taught vithout regard for what is 
coming Itr the y«ar(s) ahead or what has gone on before. It is not seen to be "cumulative" 
as aatheaatics is seen to be. The senior high social studies teachers vill coanent on 
this* In general, elementary school social stt^ies is a low*problem*no-trouble aspect of 
the curriculum. 



Curriculum Problems 

to.. 

fhere is apparently no one in the district vith the job or ample tima to explore 
curricular problems at the depth and for the duration required to understand vhat may or 
may not be happening in the science, math or social science curriculum* From time to time 
in my study I found most perplexing information* For example one day I pursued vith the 
counselor an observation made earlier by a math teacher. The observation vas that over 
several years a sizable group of children had first, a markedly different achievement in 
math and reading; and second, that the more able students vere better in math than in read- 
ing and less able student vere better in reading than in math. 

He took an hour to pull reading scores of two arbitrary levels of students at one 
arbitrary grade Just to see vhat the achievement test scores were. If the student had 
scores greater than one year apart ve called it a difference* If it vas a year or less we 
called it no difference* Here is what we found: 



Math-Hi 


Read-Hi 




Read^Lo 


Math-Lo 


Same 


15 


2 


7 


2 


10 


8 



Level 2 
Level 6 

Now what can that mean? And is it true for other grades. For other levels. Is it 
Just the test being used to measure math? Does it have something to do with teaching math? 
Is it true only at that school? Probably no one knows. Even if one wished to explore such 
matters, the time required and personnel needed to explore curriculum issues are not in 
River Acres. 



The Great Mystery 



There is a specter residing in the minds of River Acres' teachers which I called the 
Great Mystery* Although I love a mystery » I never initiated the topic. In its mildest 
form it merely can be called "forgetting.** I think it is a crucial issue in teaching. 
Let's begin with elementary science. 

Today we did Isaac Newton and gravity. It was fun ard the children loved it. 
By the end of the day I felt that the lowest group—mst of them had a grasp of 
gravity. They might forget it by tomorrow. But we'll review it for a couple 
days <md at least they know there is something holding you to the end of the 
earth* 
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Hov a math teacher speaks: 

Except for the ''block Is** (3C of 140 third gradere) all third graders knew one 
thing perfect irf math one day and the next it is gone ... J mean GONE, (She 
has all the block 2s — average kids). It is a week week, year to year exper- 
ience, I have had children for three years in a row, Knof'^s his facts up to 19 
in cddition beautifully in May, comes back in September and he*s forgotten them, - 
I mean zero retention. How what I want you to know is that ALL the kids except 
block 2, and some of them too, have this mysteriouc ** forgetting disease, " Last 
week I had the **2s** borrowing and. carrying atid I was so happy ar^ we were all 
dancing. After Thanksgiving they came back and acted like they had never heard 
the word "borrow,** Borrow!? Teachers live with this. They see it every day and 
get used to it, so we don't talk about it. But it's there teaching math; day 
to day, 

A fourth-grade teacher discuased the mystery in the context of her concern for the 
aaount and coafU-exity of aathenatical information and akill being "pushed dowQvatd in the 
curriculum": 

I taught the basic addition facts in the first grade to these very same children, 
I have complete confidence in the [mathematics] teaching of my friends here in 
the second and third grades, I know they did it. And we use alt^ available manip- 
ulative materials, counters, popsicle sticks, filmstrips, ftashcards, you know. 
Now I have the same little people I had three years ago. The mathematical under-- 
standing is still there, but the proficiency is not, Swmer {vacation] forgetting 
hits them every year, I can tell you they had it to 18 [the basic addition, sub- 
traction facts, no carrying, borrowing]. They lose it, find it, lose it. Maybe 
none of the 18 is really a part of your system, a part of you. It's too-much- 
too-early maybe, Hhmber readings is greatly overemphasized in kudergarten, Afe 
take pride ^n teaching more, faster, earlier. Teachers [first grade] will say, 
**I had my top group in second grade math in February,** We really don't know what 
difference that mcdces, 

> 

Another mystery story had several tellers. This one is analagoua to the good and 
bad years for wine with the achool reasons not being so obvious. An adminiatrator tella 
us the firat atory: 

The fifth grade class at X has a history of a total class of children. Last 
year we had a responsible group but far less responsive tlian this year's, 
I am thinking about both groups during November and December, k few years 
ago we had the most irmature and sweetest group I can ever recall. What makes 
that? The kindergarten teachers say we have a bunch of holy terrors coming, 
I didn't believe it until I saw it. 



The River Acres teachers and staff would welcome assiatance in analyzing and combating 
these problems in the teaching and learning of mathematics. It is a growing problem in 
the minds of aome. In fact, the overall difficultiea in teaching mathematics to the 50% 
of the studenta below average may be increasing. 

The more able students are getting more able and the less able, less able. 
It is clear that in mathematics that those who are "getting it" are getting 
more of it, and faster. 
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Help Wanted by Elementary Teachers 



Several suggestions for welconed help were offered by elementary teachers. The most 
prevalent, noted earlier » vas a plea for help with teaching mathematics to children who 
have difficulty in learning the basic facts. 0* tiers call for help in teaching the metric 
system. 

Dozens of elementary teachers^ particularly in the fourth and fifth grades, want to 
meet with their high school counterparts in social studies, science and mathematics to show 
them what they are doing and to find out what their children are heading for. For example, 
they want to find out why childrea who are "sailing past fifth grade science and math" 
should not be given sixth grade materials. They are puzzled by reports that thft boys are 
more outgoing in junior high and the girls shy. Is it because there are more male teach- 
ers? Because the organization suits one sex better? 

They feel that cross-grade meetings would help junior high school teachers see what 
they are up against. An experienced third-grade teacher now teaching first grade for the 
first time was: 

. . . canazed at how small these children are. You need patience beyond belief. 
When I taught -^hird grade I really could not understand why more than one ch^'ld 
in ten was not reading at grade level when they came to me. Nod I expect SOX 
to reach grcde level if T am lucky. I think SOX is a reasonable expectation in 
mathematics, however. Kids don't come to school knowing how to work in a group 
for instruction. It's so obvious, but i thought they did somehow. They have 
to learn to stay in line, stay in their seat, take turns, not talk when others 
are. There is very little a first-grader can do hj nimself [that helps in group 
instruction] . 

Another first grade teacher sali it all when she said she doubted that junior high 
teachers know that: 

When I say *^t your heads down rn your desk,** it literally means absolutely 
nothing to almost all my class w,j?n we begin the year. That's how far they 
have to come. 

The staff of the elementary Swhool that f .changes grades one day a year were most 
positive about that experience. Indeed, it as changed careers, initiated discussion and 
made everyone closer in their feelin(,ci toward one another. 

A principal called for in-service workshops on the differences between elementary and 
junior high schools, so "we can really talk with one another for a change." 

We treat them lue children in the fifth and then after three eurmer months they 
become **students.** Most alementary school teachers think they are there to help 
children with their teaming mathematics and most junior high school teachers 
think they are there to impart mathematics to students who want it. Elementary 
school level three kids get taught where they are, whereas junior high school 
level three kids get taught the same as level two, only slower. What this ends 
up as is moving from slow achievement in the fifth grade to total failure in the^ 
sixth. The junior high school will say it is because they are having a tough time 
to adjust to junior high school. I say they aren*t taught anymore. It's either 
them or us — one of us has to change. 
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Not one aenber of the entire elementary Lincoln faculty knew vhac the junior high 
science curriculum or instruction contained or emphasized. Same thing for social studied. 
Save for nath except that fifth-grade teachers knew about sixth grade pre- algebra classed. 
This Meant (hey identified their "best" oiath students for that cla^s; that's all. They 
all said they would like to visit to learn more about junior high school. 

A former high school science teacher who now serves as a district administrator be- 
lieves part of the cross-grade communication difficulties would be eliminated by viewing 
the junior high school as its name implies; i.e., a junior version of high school. 

These grades uould be better served by an interdisciplinary approach. It is 
a punior high school. We do not have the middle school concept in this district. 
State regulation^ say we can do junior high school any way we want. We could 
fuse English and reading/writing/spelling, which now are separate with unnec- 
essary duplijation, , Social studies could he fused with English, too, fkis 
would be an easing of the K-5 to (grades] 6-6 transition for students who are 
neither fish nor fowl the way it is now, 

A coment on the real world of elementary classroom teaching seems in order here. 
When I interviewed this teacher in the course cf a part of that interview I noted the 
decisions she made that I could observe. Thirteen decisions in ten minutes; she reacted 
to the following: 

''What color t-shirt should I wear?" "I don't understand this part, " "What page 
are we on?" "Can I use the flashcards?" "I can't do 16 take away 8," "My eye 
hurts!" "Billy -''s cheating, " "What does this word say?" "What does this mean?" 
''Billy is still cheating!" "Do we need our boxes?" "Some people didn't push in 
their chairs," "Is this good work?" 

For those who regard the task of the elementary school t:eacher as less difficult than 
that of the secondary teacher, I offer the following from a secondary science teacher: 

When I was single I could teach elementary s^jhool, I could devote my total 
self to it. An*l I did, I planned nights for individual children. Honestly, 
now that I have a family I can't. And it's impossible to do it for 175 any- 
way. So to rnzke a long story short, I'm not in elementary anymore. Most 
elementary teachers can't do that because they don't have enough hours in 
science for certification. 

The elementary schools of Ri'^er Acres are pleased with what they are achieving with 
their children. Texas poet Ruth Roberts did not intend her poem to speak directly to that 
sense of pride, but I found it apt. 

INSIDE OUT 

I watched her safely to the door 
Then, job over, I relaxed and smiled. 
But what, my (classic) still, small voice 

of (historic) conscience/guilt asked, 

if there are devils within? 
Those? My answer, in a newfound 

tone of reason, 

strong and clear: 
She'll have to deal with those herself. 

Ruth Roberta 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS: GRADES SIX, SEVEN, EIGHT 



Tbe report is now divided Co present views of West land and Eastland Junior High 
Schools. Both are open space and both were opened in the past two years. 

If the reader has read the descriptions of the use of open space for team teaching in 
the eleaentary schools of stiver Acres, a word is in order about open space in these Junior 
high schools. Labels are convenient and tricky. The twenty-wile Borax team had eighteen 
•ules and two lead horses. Open space in the Junior high and elementary schools are the 
saae in name only. 



Bo:b Junior high schools have nearly identical instructional curricula, the sane pro* 
cedure for «38igning students to three instructional levels, with minor variations, similar 
materials and building architecture in the science » mathematics and social studies. Team 
teaching is infrequent in both and ^e it her indivlu alizes instruction in the three curricula. 
But, I felt the i«ewness of Ea^land Junior High (opened three months), its size (500 addi- 
tional students in approximately tbe same basic plant) , and unique themes which appeared 
in one axml not the ether suggested the advisability of a separate presentation. 



Vestland (UJHS) and Eastland (EJHS) offer the same curricula in science, mathematics 
and social studies insofar as courses are concerned. Neither does anything special for 
its Mexican-American or Black students insofar as staff recruitment is concerned. They do 
provide a federally funded remedial reading program. As one faculty put it: 

The problem the Latina have are in English, ^nov Spanish, Arithmetic is the 
same in both languages and they must leam &iglish or they'll never cut it in 
Central High. 

Because of its minority student proportions, EJHS is recognized by the National Student 
Defense Fund as a loan-approved school for college graduates to teach in. This means a 
fifteen percent reduction in the loans they took out while in college. Vestland* Junior 
High School .is not so classified. 



What is a junior high school? Some say it is a holding area until puberty is in full 
swing. Others rei^ard it as a prep school for Central High School. I heard senior high 
teachers say that WJHS and EJHS teachers do not challenge students enough in math and sci- 
ence — especially math. It is not a natter of misinformation or a lack of communication as 
some would assert. The senior high school science faculty use a different stick to measure 
educational progress. They Judge a Junior high program that has been called "excellent" 
as being "thin in content" or "low in expectations." They have different standards. They 
will speak for themselves presently. 

Both Eastland and West land faculties have teachers who, like their elementary col- 
leagues, are concerned about the increasing difficul^^ of the total curriculum in River 
Acres. 

Earlier and earlier we expect more and more. Where uill it end? Me pay for 
it earlier and earlier, too. Scandinavians do not start their childi'en until 
age eight. Their literacy rate is better than ours. In too years their child- 
ren are caught up with their European counterparts. 

In both «chools the three curricular areas treated in this study are presented sep- 
arately and emphasized equally. With only the rarest exception is an attempt made to fuse, 
integrate or in any way relate the mathematics content with science or the social studies. 
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For exaaole, a departaent head in one of these schools vill not tolerate any discussion 
of coursetiork other than that caught In his subject. It is not so such preventing the 
crossing of subject lines that characterizes Eastland and Westland as it is expecting that 
the courses ought to be kept separate as they are in high school. 



Westland Junior High School 



clean, carpeted, orderly, open space, good lighting, friendly -but ^ tough 
principal sets the tone. 

So ran My notes from the first, quick visit to t^he^hool. They represent frag»eated 
impressions that still seeaed about right three aonthfTlater. Before long I 'started to 
see the aathesatics teachers vorking with their calculators in their areas, grading, proc- 
toring exaainatiofis ; the science teachers going to the electronic test scoring aachine. 
I started to hear the noise of instruction coaing through the noise of ay initial confusion. 
The noise* level (quite reasonable for 175 kids and 7 adults, in a aatl-eaatics area) is, 
nonetheless, terrific. Teachers are literally shouting their lectures, directions, 
questions at kids. (Hot on disciplinary — but on instructional aatters.) 

Kids in all levels of science and social studies are "dressed up.'* For exaaple, in 
a class of 3s (bottoa) in science the last period of the day. I saw .ten girls with hose 
and six with pant suits. The boys, less obviously "dressed," nonetheless had on expensive 
boots, Adidas^ track shoes, "South-^est Jewelry and other accouteraents that coapliacnted 
the girls' attire. Teachers say the richer kids froa two of the aore affluent feeder 
eleaentary schools get along better with stildents fed to the Junior high schools froa 
poorer neighborhoods than they do with other affluent kids. I observed no social-class 
tensions in these schools during ay work in thea. 



Westland had about 1,000 students at the tiae of ay visit and had been open for a 
little over a year. Its principal, an enoraously successful football coach in years gone 
by, was enthusiastic about the study. He runs a tight ship with a heavy esq>hasis on huaor, 
clear expectations for student conduct, and complete delegation of instructional authority 
to the three departaent heada in science, aatheaatics and social studies. Siaply put, he 
views the world as iaperfect but reainds his faculty and students that we are all lifetiae 
ae^rs. "So let*s quit coaplaining and go do all those good things." 



Westland Junior High School Science 



The Junior high science cut 'iculua, sixth'grade general science, seventh-grade life 
and eighth-^rade earth, does not build on the eleaentary science curriculua in either 
Junior high school. Teachers do not assuae that students have certain scientific under- 
standings, or have laboratory skills, or coae with a coaaon curricular experience froa the 
River Acres eleaentary schools. Nor do they fault the eleaentary schools. Rather, it is 
not expected to be otherwise. In fact, the Junior high science teachers know little about 
the eleaentary science curriculua. 

State accreditation atandards account for aeveral of the ixtys we do things here, 
yhile elementary school is not detailed by the state, junior high school science 
must pffer three quarters of science which met include earth cmd life. (Not 
specified which one is two q'jirtere.) 
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RAISD fxceeda those 8tandca^i8 by offering one year of phyeicnl aoienee in 
the eixth, one yecw of life science in the seventh, and one year of earth 
science in the eighth. (Evidence that they take science instruction seriously.) 



The feeling that science Is as laportant as any other subject is widespread In both 
Junior highs, lu^s vas not so In the eleaentary school vhere reading and aatheinatlcs 
were **lt.** The difficulty aany students have vlth reading and aathematlcs aade' science 
"less basic" In the eyes of one science teacher— bwt she vas the one exception. 

I guess this isn't science, but the miniimm [basic] should include accepting 
responsibility for themselves in <tnd out of school. That could serve as the 
bridge between school content and the real world out there. We all want science 
to be a good preparation for all the kids' lives. Science will he more likely 
used in life if personal responsibility is accepted. 



Open Space 



Open space Is regarded as a mixed blessing at best by the junior high school science 
faculty at Uestland. They regard It as a slight advantage for one sull class (fifteen) 
of belov average students, but as "l^K>s8lble" for another ("the zoo"). Host teachers 
feel open space moderately distracts their average students and Is of no Importance inso* 
far as teaching science to the top group. One veteran teacher saw the open<-spac€ noise 
I problem as. "A teacher, not a studei^t problem. The ki48 don't care one way or the other." 

I I observed one teacher on two separate days tenaging to achieve a sense of intimacy with 

I her group by bringing them close together. Shie was exceptional; I never saw students 

seated on the carpeted floor. 

i 

A veteran teacher detailed some of the shortcomings of open space as he had experienced 
them. 

Ve have the equipment and the supplies. We are blessed. Beautiful structures, 
I these buildings. How I'm. going to tell you something that sounds foolish: in 

all this open space we have no space. We have no quiet space; no snail space, 
no diversified instructional space. 

i 

What's The Big Idea? 



There is no Issue as to what constitutes science at UJHS. Faculty point to the top- 
ical headings of the Guide or the chapter titles of the text. 



There Is little faculty enthusiasm for teaching "scientific Inquiry" or for "teach- 
ing inquiry by the scientific method." Further, there Is the prevailing view that, 
"Those who promote inquiry over facts and concepts are hurting most students. Only the 
advanced students can benefit from that." 



The Curriculum 



A decade ago In River Acres the Junior high science curriculum was In the hands of 
one man. He used early versions of NSF earth science laboratory materials. He had to 
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rc-vrlte his ovn version because Batheaatlcs was way beyond aost of his students; too 
hsrd for the students s^ the teachers. This was especially true of meteorology. 

Sizable portions of teachers in IfSF institutes in meteorology were hopelessly 
lost in the mathematics of meteorology. Imagine what the teachers felt rJio 
tried to use the materials who never attended NSF upgrading institutes!? It's 
embarrassing for a teacher to be in that position. 

But that was a decade ago. He has since retired and so has much of the curriculum 
he 'invented. Current curriculum development is of less certain origin. 

I don't know who it is but someone in this district wants everyone to be at 
the same place at the same time. 

The science curriculum, including new Guide , is not seen as troublesome or in need 
of change by most of the staff. The exception (of course) existed. 

A hodge-podge. The sequence is without justification. It does not proceed 
on a knowledge development basis and has questionable redundance: biomes, 
bicmes, biomes. Life science is too vari d and complex to be wasting kids * 
time* 



The place, time and difficulty of teaching physical science In the secondary school 
is an issue in River Acres. The aforementioned experiment involved these questions. 
This year it is in the sixth and ninth grades. The difficulty lies in part with staff 
training. It takes considerable preparation time and "there are no good physical science 
texts for grades six, seven, and eight," ^ac cording to many of ther teachers. Teachers 
feel they do not have the time and in so^ cases the talent to do all the things the 
curriculum (text) seems to call for. The library and resource center are used occasion- 
ally by the staff — almost never by the-students in science. 

Students are often unenthusiastic about the earth science curriculum, say teachers. 
(Students confirmed th&t in an interview.) 

Some children feel that this is not science. They associate science with 
plants and animals in the elementary schoSl. It is no fun; it is boring, 
they will say. Mostly book work and facte and memorizing things. They are 
welcome to the dessert, but they've got to eat their oatmeal first. 



Two items tMt did not prove to be of importance were team teaching and standardized 
tests. In science class on occasion a teacher replaces another as a lecturer to relieve 
student (and perhaps faculty) boredom. Cooperative team teaching is not used. The dis- 
trict's tests are not used by any of th** faculty to' plan or conduct instruction in sci- 
ence. The purpose they serve is to enable a counselor to place students in scimce 
instructional levels. 



A year ago an experiment was tried — earth, life and physical sciences were taught 
by each faculty member at each of the three grades at all the levels (there were four 
then). It was discarded this year, being viewed as a chaotic failure: by nearly all the 
faculty. -Its intent was to add coherence to the faculty's understandiag and implementa- 
tion of the curriculum. Its effect was to expose their shortcomings and limit their 
sttMgths. (So much for innovation.) The faculty voted overwhelmingly to discontinue It. 
Two teachers told me that the experience of thei r chillren influenced that decision and 
many of the others they make in education. During the course of this study I must have 
heard a dozen teachers cite theit own children's experience as the justification for the 
actions they took or the views they held as educators. 
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Instructional Levels 

♦ 

Although teachers clala the average student is at grade level (as do their counter- 
parts at Eastland) they feel deeply about their instructional ineffectiveness for poor 
and amy average students. It has nothing to do with science per se. 

I have no earfthly idea what they have had when I get them in the Fall [eixth 
grade). The key to it all is placement. When we place 'em in the right level 
things go pretty welt. (The oounselora do moat of the placing of the students 
initially,] Level one really hwrm, level three is good for individualization. 
Level two is a wide mixture. They are so diverse. They could he Is or they 
could be another zoo. 

The "zoo" reference is to a particular group of level three students that exasperates 
each teacher that vorks with thes. the banner in vhich students' achieveaent is measured 
by teacher*BjKie tests varies systematically fron level to level. Level one can oean 
short written answers, can also be longer, aore coaplex; for level two it is Multiple 
choice or fill in the blank; and for level three it is always aultiple choice with a 
narrow range of facts being tested, or select the answer with the aid of their "note 
fact-sheet** provided by the teacher for the text. 3esides "the zoo," the level three 
students are described variously as "sullen and partially cowed"; as having "language 
probleas"; as students who "can't read, write"; or who "don't give a hoot." Consensus 
has it that open space and level three don't six. 

One teacher saw some level three students as being "... sonewhat ripped off by 
the systea. River, Acres fails a few who are very slow, but who are okay really." She 
^felt these students could and did understand physical science concepts but read and wrote 
so slowly that they could not keep up and always did poorly on tests. 

The core content of science instruction is sinilar across the three levels. The 
"ones" get it all, and «ore. They can volunteer to be assistants to wash equipment, 
set up demonstrations and are allowed to use non-chemical, non-flammable, equipment. 
"Top group competition is fierce," said one teacher in my exit interview. 

We need a low reading curriculum for the low in science, I take level two 
material and condense it for the 3s. They just t?r»''t care or they are LD kids. 
Some just can't work in a large classroom. So I cut out the details and just 
give them basic understanding, orally. Nothing in depth is possible. You can't 
plan for a level three class in science. [Ccripetition does not work,] Just 
begin by talking and then move on. 

When science teachers irork with thf^op-level students they are prepar,ed and so are 
the students. What neither are prepared for are the questions spontaneously generated 
during such lessons, one of which follows in excerpted foi;^!^ 

Light refraction . Mr. Parker is ready shortly after the period begins. He has a 
projection of light mracted through a prism. The colors on the projection screen have 
been labeled and he begins: ^ 

"t^^r now, when we talk about refraction what do we mean? I mean what is the 
difference between refraction and reflection, Nan?" 



'^Beflection 
somethina. 



is light bounced off and refraction is light redirected through 
Like that thing (e^meone saus *pri&m'] there." 
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"Ck good, nw when we aee light refracted as we can now we know that it is 
what . . . is always there and the colors we see are always there — even when 
we cannot eee them as we can with the aid of the prism. Any questions about 
that before we go on? This is very impprtant that we have that in mind. " 
(Bo questions; class is attentive. ) 

'Vhen light is refracted as Ikm said, it gets broken up revealing its colors. 
After a rain storm you sometimes can look up and see what?" 

"A rainbow. " * 

''Right, a rainbow. And what is a rainbow? Right, refracted light. " 

"Is it reflected tqo?** (asks a boy). , 

"Yes. " 

" "Vhy are there only^ three colors in a rainbow?" (asks a girl). 

"Ok, let's look at the chart. (A long explanation ensues about the spectrum, 
what lengths of rays are perceptible, how these are the only ones that could 
appear to be^ there. ) I htow that is hard to understand, but I hope it helped 
you. Did it?" 

(Girl smiles and nods.) 

"Mr. Parker, why does it hang together?" 

. ^Wiy does what hang together?" 

"A rainbow. I mean why don't we see a whole bunch of three-color spots in 
the sky insteai of a band?" 

"Them's hard to explain. lou just don't know enough yet to explain that. 
But keep thinking. That is a good question. " 

(Same boy continues) "The one that really gets me is why does it (rainbow] 
..." (He then moves his hand in an arc simulating thj shape of a rain- 
bow on the horizon.) 

"It foms an arc because that's the only shape it could take optically. 
I think we had better get back to the prismatic refraction. " 

Mr* Parker told me he "juat hates it" when he cannot answer the students' questions. He 
feels that no aatter how ouch he prepares, their questions will reveal his inadequacy. 
"So I just keep up with yesterday and let tomorrow take care of itself.' I wasn't trained 
in physical science but I believe it is better to let students ask questions than to try 
to bull it through." 

The t> Ag I shall reseaber longest about the science curriculus at WJHS is teachers 
rushing ai»i fro« their instructional area to make phone calls to parents* Every norn- 
ing, afternoon, lunch period, preparation period and between periods. Calls, calls* calls. 
If activity reflects purpose and the most activity represents the highest purpose, I 
know what is foreaost in the minds of the science teachers: informing parents about 
their children'^ progress — or more likely, the lack of it. 
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Westland Junior HlRh School Mathematics 



Itestland nathenatlcs Instruction is organized around two textbooks and three instruc- 
tional levels. Two of the teachers nade ainor criticism of aspects of a text. There is 
no team teaching and the open space is divided into separate classroom areas. 



The counselor pointed with pride to a group of about fifty students whose scores were 
at or exceeded the 90th centile on a national achievenent test. The distribution in a 
grade is roughly 63 in the top "accelerated^' group, 240 in the "average" group and 63 in 
the lower '^basic skills" group. 

The big story here and elsewhere in River Acres is the low achiever iti mathematics. 
A .seventh-grade teacher has little hope for a "breakthrough*' in helping teachers work with 
the slow math students. 

The largest problem a tecxcher has with level 3s is thinking they can learn the 
same thing in math as level Is, Their canaeptual abilities are limited. They 
^an 't get deep understanding no matter hew many times they do something, how 
cleverly we present the rrxderial. They are going to have to be able to multiply 
and divide when they get out there. What I am personally concerned with is that 
they have thr skills they need for use, I will present some conceptual ground-- 
work. In place vaUie we will go through ones, tens, hundreds, I don't just 
ignore it. I simply won^t spend all week getting ready to teach the skills, 
because I have found this: you can go through it one day and they can work cut 
this long expanded notation and the next day 'you can come back in and represent 
the identical same page and they still would not be able to figure out what t'ne 
parentheses and pluses across th^ page mean. There is not much difference in our 
opinions as teachers about this business of working with level 3a, 



More often than not the child in level three is Mexican-American or Black. The kids 
who can't or don't get it are the bane of the mathematics teachers' existence. Mrs. 
Harding said: 

Slow kids are unnecessarily penalized in math. Slow in their actions but solid 
in their math is Jbad^news, They get hurt. We can 't increase their speed by 
snapping our fingers. The mountain no one, I mean no^ one can climb is how do 
we get the needed drill without boredont^ That is the question in junior high 
school mathematics. We need an activity workbook filled with practice ideas 
for each grade. 

Her view is not with the majority, which is more one of seeing the kids as not trying. 

If I had to put it into a nutshell I'd say these kids are lazy; They have the 
ability, many of them, I don't know when it begins [laziness] or how it 
develops, (All three agree,) 

In an unusually redundant vein, I offer an extract from an interview with three other 
math teachers: 

We shouldn't call it ability grouping. It is performance grouping. The 
reason most of the kids are in three is because they are lazy. We all know 
we use but a fraction of our ability, you know. 

An algebra teacher saw it as an interaction of disinterest and unnecessary confusion. 

Here's the problem in a nutshell: we are teaching them why we do what we are 
doing and fundamentally most of them are interested. The thing they never get 
in the first five grades is one method that works . So, I teach old division, not 
what the book says about the new mathematics. 
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Others echoed the complaint pointing to the textbook as a primary source of their 
problems. . One sixth-grade teacher has simply quit using the textbook because: 

It confueee the kids. Long addition prohlemB involving expanded notation which 
confuses the kids more in the explanation — the kids spend considerable time and 
can't figure out what they want "ntd never do get to the skills, Now I have on- 
individual card on each kid. Diagnostic tests to see where each one is and 
practice on -the four basic skills, I am using the rote method pretty much be^ 
cause they have found out that with a thr^e level you can spend all hour trying 
to get them to understand [and they can't]. 

The district has sought to regularize its instruction in mathematics through the ' ' 
development of a curriculum Guide.- It has had department heads and select teachers work- 
ing on behavioral objectives which correspond with the content of the texts. To these are 
added resource materials ovnei by the district or available through an inter-district 
cooperative. One teacher more strident in tone than most said it for the faculty when she 
discussed behavioral objectives as "minor perturbations'' in the big picture. 

Standard practice that is widely averred by junior high^math teachers as successful is 
repetition. I saw it in use daily over all grades — but le^s^so at; the upper (zero and one) 
levels. One articulate teacher who was acclaimed as very successful says it this way: 

fhe key to mathematics teaching and learning. In fact it's through repetition that 
concepts come through to many of our kids. It is not a matter of concept reaching 
vs, drill teaching like the colleges would have you believe. Some kids cannot, 
get the concept any other way except through drill. That is the weakness of con- 
tracts. Kids rush through their' work without the necessary slow drill they need 
to have it sink in. Their concern is, "How fast can I do it?" 



What's The Bi(t Idea? 

0 

I asked a dozen math teachers to give me the big picture of mathematics, to tell mc 
what it was. These teachers represent nine or ten of th^ group: 

X' 

Everything you do in life, everywhere you go in life you will have problems 
and we teach problem solving. And you .need a procedure to solve problems. 

Preparing them for basic algebra in high school [by teaching] rational num- 
bers, basic geometry and exposure to trigonometry , 

••Learning to think" is wha:: mathematics teachers believe children get from math when they 
are successful. Whatever their pedogogical emphasis, a vast majority have their eye on a 
coMon outcome: •'clear thinking" as demonstrated by solving problems. Three math teachers 
each with five or more years of teaching mathematics chatted with me in the lounge one morn- 
ing and here is what they said : 

I give half credit to students whose work is correct but who do not use the right 
method, [Another teacher says] The method is irrrportant, A lot of times they may 
be able to figure out the answer; but if they don't know the method, they may be ^ 
able to figure out the answer but they haven't really learned anything,^ [The third 
offers] They haven't learned how to set it up because most of the problems they 
will have in the future they must be able to set it up and work it through a cer- 
tain method. Being able to think is developed by bezng able to set it up, to work 
it out. There are some times when more than one method is possible, but that is 
rare. 
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The weak students tHll spend more time trying to get the right answer frorrk some^ 
cme else, or from same other way than wording the one problem themselves. I 
stress that you work on as' many problems as you' can and I'll grade you on the 
number you get correct. If they can work five of them slowly correctly, great. 

During that conversation one of them described a phenomenon that should interest those who 
puzzle about how children think: 

^ 

Me have a few children in math — I have every year — that aan tgke a problem and 
figure out the answer and never know how to put it down, I think there are ♦ 
children who really and truly can sit there and think and can figure out the 
right answer and that's the group of kiddos that bother msi Wtat^do I do with 
, that group of kiddos? Do either of you know what I am talking about? I had 
\ a child who could get that close on any percent problem; hut I never could get 
him _to write it, I never aould teach that child, I didn't know how to unlock ' 
what he naturally had up there. He was so far ahead' of rm on that and yet he 
could not work any problem completely and yet he could give you [snaps her - 
fingers] that quick, , ^ 

I asked what the big ideas were for students in eighth-grade mathematics assigned to 
level three. A teacher of many years said: 

Mastery of one basic operation that we usually get in the second through fourth 
grade. This year I have more Mexican-Americans than I have had before. Basic- 
ally 3s are Blacli and Mexican-Americans, But it makes no difference to them- 
that I am White, Teacher race is not an issue. It makes no difference. 

The simplest response I received was from an "old pro" who confided: 

' , I've been there for over twenty years. What I have helps hut it isn't good 
enough. Almost everything is way over their heads, i 

I asked about the matter of what the parents expected of children in level three: 

Black parents' expectations of their children? "Sit down and let well enough 
do," Those who don't' need to come to open house, come. Those who send hack 
their signature really need to, but don't* The homework is not only difficult 
for their :*hildren — but for them, too. They just aren't with it. The school 
knows that. It is an extreipely difficult problem and the interest is not there 
to study it, 

A teacher who is highly regarded by her colleagues is amazed how children learn mathe- 
matical abstractions at all. She says we concentrate on the ctiild who fails when it might 
be better to find out, how one succeeds. 

The quiet child, doing so well, probably wonders if that is all there is to 
learning mathematics. He wanders. His teacher also wonders and works with 
the poorest students. 

But no wonders are worked. 



Competition and Hathematics 

^ '* 
Competition is widespread in River Acres in Junior high mathematics. It is one of the 
things "that works." I asked a group of teachers what worked with any regularity in teach- 
ing average or below average students in mathematics: 
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Sending hide to the board. It 'a fast, diagnoatic. I can aareen and check on " 
mcxny kida in a ahort period of time. I believe teachera' collegea undereatimate 
the value of akillful board work. In ten minutea I can get what it takea three 
hau^a of teating and grading of papera to uncover. 

Another articulate teacher vh^ •* :ompetition in' her group math games saw it as having: 

One aerioua unfortunate consequence: the atudent looka to othera to aee who he 
ia. He ahould look to himaelf. Teating haa the aame outcome. 

Grades run a closJ second in the "vhat vorks** category^-even for the lowest level. 

For many of the '.a * ^rade ia the only thing that challengea them — particu- 
larly the upper leve^^. I have half my level three claaa that ia not turning in 
their work and the other half turn it in only for the grade. No grade, no wt^k. 

Grades and competition are combine* by some math teachers of level three students. There 
is competicion. ' 

For an individual'a grade — not to compare with other kida. That ia an upper- 
level kid that want 9 to compare* Sometimea a level three kid will work to get 
out of level three. The grade ia the one thing that really worka. The only 
other really good motivator ia to get the kid up at the front of the room in 
front of their frienda; they will perform. If ycu can get them up at that 
board . . . any kid at any level . . . you have got half the problem licked. 
They will be motivated to perform. Gamea and puzzlea will work, too, but we 
do not have erumgh auch materiala! Fun thinga to do. 

One department head said that competition was one useful approach with mixed blessings 

I like thAidea peraonglly and I like it in the claaa aetting. Lord knowa there 
are many faceta of motivation and thia ia but one. But it ia one that on balance 
givea poaitive direction, then I saw it ia worthwhile. To the extent that it 
tuma aome kida off ao they oan^t.ever compete, then it ia horrible for sure. 

A serious problem in the eyes of counselors and teachers occurred a few years back 
when counselors noted students commonly were observed to have standardized achievement 
math concept sub-scores in the nineties and computational sub-scores in the forties. This 
is charged to the bill of modern math. For the past three years, teachers have been con- 
sciously working on computational practice. The school's criteria for placement in instruc 
tional levels are not written down, but they are known. 

First: standardized test acorea. Make no miatake about it, when thinga get 
hot and heavy the tc^ta count more than everything elae put together. You can 
ahut anyone up with . teat acore: a parent, a superintendent, another teacher. 
If there is no atandard teat acore then it 'a the teacher 'a word. Anythivq elae 
cornea last. The big "except" is a powerful parent: that 'a fi^ acea. 

Every opportunity for a fast atudent to go as far and as fast as they want to 
in this system. The problem is not with opportunity but with our wisdom in 
using it^ We have too many kids not ready who are in pre-algebra. Not ready 
emotionally, not ready intellectually. Too much too young. So we skip the 
sixth grade. There will not be that many ready to tdce algebra in the eighth 
grade. In math we let kids cover the si^th-grade book on a contract basis, 
yhat I find is the kids' main purpose was to finish it fast. 'Rushing through 
was the main purpose. So I switched over to one textbook and started taking 
it as a class rather than on individual contracts [moving through book at own 
pace). Thki fifth-grade elementary teachers ovenestimate the ability of the kids* 
rec^iness for pre-nlgebra. When I check their achievement scores, sure enough, 
they are be'' jw nineties (percentile on SRA Math TeBu] and eighties cannot do pre- 
algebra work. 
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Counselors say the honor of being in zero pre-algebra is considerable: *'Kids can struggle^ 
beyond their competence to get in, and stay in, this group. Prestige is high." But not 
every teacher caa be so honored. A long-time math teacher who is regarded as a successful 
teacher of the 3s confided that she longed for a chance to work with top-level students: 
"I have never beer given children I can show anything much with by way of achievement." 



I spoke with several junior high math teachers who prefer to teach the pre-algebra 
sections. One said she prefers to teach seventh-grade pre-algebra math sections because 
they are more math-concept oriented than are the sixth-grade sections which are sore skill 
oriented. Only a few can really understand the use of rational? numbers. She does think 
that modern math's emphasis on the use of correct terfbinology is a ^ig plus. C^his con- 
stituted a rare instance of a teacher or administrator saying an encouraging word about 
modern math.) 

It would be safe to say that the "zero ''^sections or the pre-algebra classes in the 
sixth and seventh grades are the "darlings" ^-of tUe junior high mathematics curriculum. 
One teacher who has taught the zero group is not sold a the idea at all. She raises pro- 
vocative issues. She would like to teach pre-algebra to a randomly selected group of stu- 
dents to see what would happen. 

If you will look at what happens here you will find that those who take the 
three-year pre-^algehva course are net cutting it in high school. So what would 
be the great loss then? These zero kids are doing without eighth-grade math 
oj^ they can't cut it in algebra without it. They take sixth-to eighth-grade 
math in two years and pre-algebra in the eighth. All but a handful of kids, who 
would have learned it without our help, just can't cut it in high school. They 
stub their toes in geometry and can't take Algebra II, The eighth-grade math 
in decimals, fractions and the like is what does it to them. They miss them, and 
-hey are required [to be successful] in Algebra, Another thing, it is f '^ing 
logical reasoning too early un the kids. They just don't for the most part have 
the logical reasoning capability at eleven or thirteei$ to handle that pre-algebra. 



Another teacher touched all the issues related to instructional grouping in his re 
sponse to my question about his feelings regarding levels: 

It is qui effective as it stands, I could argue the other way that the good 
students could help the poorer students if we did not group. We are just used 
to having kids grouped. It could be done another way. Any way has inherent 
problems, Now, a kid from a higher socio-economic level that gets thrown into 
a lower class, there ic often pressure to pull that kid op^t, not uecause of the 
content of the mc. erial, etc , hut because of the social class distinction, or 
race or 'Whatever and that's a tough problem. Tough, Our grouping is far from 
perfect. Nevertheless, it is convenient for the teacher and f^r the kid. At ^ 
least 1-ne kid is going to compete with kids in the same ballpark, so I favor it 
-"^ from that aspect at least. Grouping imperfect. We don't have our criteria 
spelled out. The way it works is when a kid gets placed at a given level, the 
system's inertia and parental pressure act against his being moved downward, 

need a better device for facilitating movement between groups. If it could 
be devised 9 groups would be fantastic. 

It is difficult to shift a student from one group to a.^other. 

There is very rarely a period in which all three levels arc scheduled. This 
precludes shifting a student frcrti one level to another, since his whole schedule 
would have to be rearranged. Very often it simply cannot be done, even if we 
were \nlling to try to do it just to change one class level. We set up one text- 
book with the other textbook sort of interwneshed. For one kia to move from a low 
level to the mid-level is tough— especially in the middle of the year. Different 
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textbooks and /iifferent pace through the books by different teae^^re-^ con- 
eciouB decision we have made to not fotoe page-by-pag: imifomity, ekilUby- 
skill proqression-^makes us give up the flexibility to move kids up and doM, 



The picture is aore clear and the results understandably nore satisfying at the other 
end of the grouping spectnus. There is a "zero" group in matheaatics which has been al- 
ready Identified as a source of teacher, parent ard student prid-j, Upper-aiddle-class 
parents virtually deaand the placeaent of their chllcren in "zero" according to several 
teachers. It is a "pre-algebra" group. These students are identified by standardized 
achievement test scores and by fifth-grade teachers' recoaaendations* The Junior high 
counselor then places a proaising student in the zero group. There are "misplaceaents." 
The counselors report that about five students a week stop by to say "aath is too hard/ 
Hatheaatics classes are the chief coaplaint of the students. It is n^t seen as a serious 
prcblei^. "Sixth-grade teachers coae by and check a student's aath [achieveaent test] scores 
— never their eleaentary school grades." 

My favorite aystery story In River Acres caae up again in the Junior high schools a 
couple tiaes. (It was not aentioned in the high school.) This time it appeared in the 
context of a discussion of a pre-algebra class I had observed. 

In a pre^lgebra class all you have to do is run t'lrough a diagnostic text tjith 
them to make sure they hadn't missed a skill, like division^-if they had slipped 
in that, had not gotten it clear, they've got to have those skills. Then you can 
move on. The need for continued repetition with them is not there. But it is 
with a two and one level student. They understand it when you go through it; they 
understand it that year, that month, cmd the next month it slips out. The fact 
that they work timugh it successfully one time and work all the way through it 
again greater insures it . . . it's a matter of having conceptual maturity or ^ 
cognitive skill. Uhen you have it, repetition is not necessary; when you don't^ 
it is. In fact, when we mis-test these pre-Algehra I kids and push them before 
they are ready, we could be stopping them from learning what they would have if 
we had started a year or two later. They are in zero and learning to dislike math 
and could be loving a good level one math course. 

There were no aysteries to behold in Westland social studies: issues, pathos, and 
huBK)r, yes. 



Westland Juniof High School Social Studies 

The social studies in Junior high school are the suwMition of three courses: world 
studies in the sit^h grade, geography and history of Texas in the seventh, and the first 
year of a two-year required prograa in U. S. history in the eighth grade. 

* 

In Westland the students do "packets" or short instructional aodules created at the 
local level. Little use is aade of textbooks in aany of the social studies classes. It 
is a "way around the reading problea" for soae; and an indictaent of the text for others. 

The eighth-grade text does not meet the needs of anybody. It is about college 
level. The society in which we tea^h dictates the use of u tsxtbook, however; 
so, even though I don't use it in aloes, I send it home every now and then to 
keep my parents at bay. 
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There are other problems associated with the use of instructional materials. Sched^ 
uling Bakes it difficult to catch up if the child misses hearing a cassette, for example. 

If my student is absent when the first cassette in a series is in the room, 
it t'^ auite likely he Ml never hear the cassette. If the second cassette 
builds upon the first, too bad. 



Depending on the informant, packets represent either "stuff we have been using for 
years, but now redesigned into packets,*' or "a new approach to the teaching of social 
studies." Regardless of the informant, the packets apparently were created at great per- 
sonal time-cost to the teachers. The packets are not the outcome of the aforementioned 
district curriculum guide project, which was roundly panned by a majority of the teachers 
as a "waste of ay time." "I should be spending time preparing to teach rather than writing 
those curriculum bulletins." 



Each packet completion signals a packet test. Packets usually take two to two and a 
half weeks to complete. Students told me the test questions were all easy: "Except for 
a few [questions], they are straight out of the material." Tests are interspersed once a 
week for the level one and two groups — not for the 3s « 

We test them less. We give them credit for just haoing done somethiny. By now 
we have seven grades for level 3s and about thirteen for level la. The important 
thing to understand is we have to give them something . . . like to color an 
Indian or vegetables that the Indiana gave the White settlers who came to Texas. 
And if they do a half way decent job we give them an A, which is hard to get. 

I do not believe this teacher spoke facetiously. She apoke nostalgically of last 
year when they had four levels and the year before when the district had five. Again, the 
counselors examina te3cs and grades to determine the placement of the students in social 
studies . 



A kindly word for behavioral objectives was heard in this setting, "uhen they [be- 
havioral objectives] let the students know what is expected, they are good. My filing 
cabinet with my unit-by-unit objectives can be easily moved, reorganized." 



This teacher cu.\tinued to say that the same could not be said for the Curriculum Gulae 
which he worked on. "O.tc? It gets set, it is not as flexible. Printed means finished." 



Open Space 



Open space is a tolerated rather than an enjoyed feature of social studies instruction. 
The prevailing view is that the district administration decided cn the open-space archi- 
tecture and they had to plan within that concept. But two young teachers said that open 
space means no discussion in class. Uhen class discussion is tried, the arm-waving, laugh- 
ter, and oral disagraements have the potential to distract over 200 other students not in- 
volved. The good news about open space is that the students can see that all the other 
t3achers cover the same content that theirs does. "It shows them we are not being unfair.'' 



ERIC 



What's The BIr Idea? 
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There Is quiet dlsagreenent aaong the staff over how nuch of the social studies should 
be geography, factual history, and how onich should be the study of nan and his envlronnent. 



The only junior high school social studies teacher In the district that I saw approach- 
ing what could be 1: ailed a controversial topic had this to say after class: 

The teaching of mem 'a relation to himself and others necessarily brings up 
religious, political, sexual, ethnic, social, racial problems <md deals with 
very touchy subjects because of what shall we say, the Bibl^ belt? The Bible 
and the religions of certain groups in certain towns who will forbid — who 
think these should not be spoken of in public. If you mention certain things 
to certain students it goes home <md the school boirrd gets calls about it: 
'^Vhy are you teaching my child about sex?" or, 'Vhy are you telling my child 
about this particular church?" You learn to deal with this by learning that 
this is not what the comnunity wants so we don't do it. You have to survive in 
the comunity in which you teach. They are paying you your salary with their 
money, so basically they have the right to a degree to keep certain things out 
of the school that they strongly agree should not be there. 

The latter represents the Minority view of this faculty. For that teacher who also said, 
"The social studies we teach Is the dead corpse of past knowledge, not the life of aan's 
thoughts," there was a quick-draw reply: "Yes, Hal, you would trade off the hlatory of 
Texas for^a classroom bull session on sibling rivalry." 



Instructional Levels 



A problea shared by nost on the social studies faculty Is a now familiar one to the 
reader: what to do with the level three students? "A lot of the sixth grade students In 
l«vel three were passed on last year with F averages. I have them again this year. This 
Is not a boy-glrl thing. The sane rotten attitude Is shared by all of them." An admin- 
Istrator said they were, "Willing to turn their level three students over to elementary 
teachers of reading and arithmetic and (let them] give them a grade In social studies. 
It*s hopeless the way It Is now." He continues: 

Ve strive to provide something students can sink their teeth in — at least the 
average and cd>ove average student, Ve are still far away from helping out slow 
learners. They are never going to use a good portion of i^t we give them up here, 
Tha whole program has to be geared away from history and more to learning about 
self. How can I get along in f world, with the fellow down the street, with my 
fellow st^^dents. There is an oi rnphasis in the entire curriculum regcmiless of 
level on factual history and factual geography. The basic facts we try to pump 
into kids — they could care less, "I've got a lot of history in my own attic," 
Kids are delisted to learn that they have at home the stuff of u^ich history is 
made, I have a deep, closer relationship with many 3s them with 2s and Is, even 
though I supposedly do a better job with them, ... We should take these poor 
students away from social studies and teach them to read. It is better to help 
them to read first than to sit up here and be bored silly, 

teachers team teach Infrequently In this open space setting. One Informant-, a teach- 
er of several years, said they did teaming last year, and: 
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Decided during swmer not to do it becauee teachere felt they were not able 
to put their "individual etamp" o^. their claeees. Also, they were unctb^-^. to 
tell who got what from whom. Two claeeee were combined for two teachere vrith 
sixty-five to seventy etudente. Ve never did get to kiirs their namea. The open 
apace area ie unfair to the etudente. A lot of average to below average hide 
cannot handle the dietractiane , [It ie} lees of a problem for group one students ^ 
They seem able to block out noise, other teacher's directions to their classes. 



General Practice 



I asked a grpup of four seventh and eighth graders what the social studies vere. 
They described what they were doing in their class that week. I pushed on, and the group 
agreed to this as their "final report." 

It's something you gotta know. When you get older and sorne people aak you a 
question about what happened a long time ago, you can tell them. (Also] What 
different countries are doing. History of what people have done. Also, the ^ 
history of places, and climates. How people get along together, their relatione. 

I felt like one teacher was really talking straight with ae when she said: 

We have many more Mexican and Black kids in three level. Very short attention 
span. [Pause] Self control is horrible. [Level three is the latest in social 
studies.] They don't have the pride to give them the motivational drive. It is 
Mat that they are lazy. They just aren't proud of theii schootwork. So we can't 
give them reading. One^third of the 2s do their reading in class or their home- 
work; about 61 of the 38 do anything, flow a lot of these 3s go to California or 
Mexico in the memer so they do have money, which is saying a lot for a 3 because 
I naven't been there myself. They think momny or daddy or the state is going to 
support them all their lives. I tell them that it is a dream; that they have to 
start taJcing pride in something. Even if they are going to be a maid or a cook 
~^and I try to say this in their own language so they can understand it because 
I say some words they don't know—whatever they are going to be in life at least 
be the best. Slashing the meat patties in McDonald's or what. 

The in-ttigration of students i creating a particular problen for the seventh-grade 
curriculum in the social studies. 

Texas geography is emphasized in this curriculum. Because most people are not 
from this area^it is difficult. They like it least. Those children who are 
Texans, have relatives here, like it most. 

A little Texas huaM>r was shared by this informant when he reminded ae that: 

The Texas Constitution guarantees [us the] right to subdivide into five states. 
They don't do it because they can't agree on who gets the Alamo. 

The big problem which underlay the obvious student apathy toward the instruction of Texas 
history was nicely phrased by a young teacher: 

The weak students don't care about our Texas history [pause] and the bright 
students real ly don't care! [He went cn to say how important it was to re- 
late Texas history to daily lives of kids to better motivate their interest. ] 



er|c 
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The following excerpt uhlch begins Gerald Haslaa^s Tejon Ranch captures what sose 
social studies teachers In River Acres vlsh their students would appreciate about the local 
history about thesi* 

TEJOH RANCH 

For Raaon Doalnquez 

An old cowpoke laaents: 

Today, driving freeway 

fast past ranch* racing saog 

to s«og over scraped and 

shattered hills, vivisected 

valleys, wj weary eyes 

scan, pan arroyos and 

canyons of ay youth. Gnarled 

oaks: saplings of ay s^p 

days* FroB ny grandson's sealed 

and certain car, I gaze 

far away, arrears, years 

gut gone* 

Gerald Baslam 



Although It was not uttered for this purpose, advocates for currlcular unlforalty 
would find aanunltlon In the view of this social studies teacher of several years* 

I believe that "eoeial eeienee" suggests too exact a subject (for what we do 
here]. It is often pretty much a matter of (teaehingj one ideology against 
another, without exact evidence to prove i^tich is better. 

It depends on who is teaching I the section]. Eight different people mean eight 
different social studies curricula. Ue don't teach Texan history the same way 
in Houston as we do in Amarillo. Don't let anyone tell you different. The 
changes are subtle and very, very important. 

Ve teash [students] a lot about the several things in social studies: geography, 
history, anthropology. But we do not help them to learn to get along wi^ each 
other and that 'a social studies, too. I cn put in a dilema. I know what the 
Curriculum Guide says. I know that Austin requires me to teach so many hours 
of this, that <md so forth-^or you mi-ght get state funds out off from you. But 
my heart is not in teaching seventy^two hours of Texas history. I see Texas 
youngsters who need help now in things that Texas history cannot provide. I am 
cutting my throat when I say that, I know . . . it's a dilemia. 



In siy final Interview a^ Vestland I got what I deserved. I had, asked a group of 
seventh graders what the social studies were and understandably was getting nowhere* I 
asked what a social scientist did and one girl said, "You should know, you're doing It*" 

I cannot pull all this together for the render or ayself * Vestland science, aathe- 
■atlcs and social studies are not together In th* nlnds of the students, the faculty, or 
the district currlculua writers* They are separate aspects of school Instruction* Best 
leave thea that way* On to Eastland! 
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Be oareful ... J could get mixed up. Same building plan as f^etlands 
another ahariamatic primsipal! Crowded? Shaoke in hook for overflow. Juat 
opened* 

Eutland was still getting Itself ^'grooved'* during the e^rlod of this study. My afore- 
Mntloned notes reveal I aay hsve been unduly sensitive to the Importance of this fact. I 
saw understandable differences and saneness«ln both Junior )itgh schools. For sitre th^ 
fiaatland faculty did not appreciate the student ovevlo^. They said "crowded" to ae again 
aad again. They wete less convinced than were eleaent^ teachers about the aerfts of 
open space* Interestingly, they provided the only instance of continuous teas teaching 
that I observed beyond the elementary grades. How wuch of what was said and done should be 
ascribed to the "new building" is unclear to ne. An adainistrator admonished *e early: 

Don't forget in your study that we Just opened thie eohool. You oan't appre- 
ciate the Boeial problems of opening a new school — especially if it is built 
to defeat you {open space]. Kext year it will be better: less planning, more 
practiced. 

The lively "Good Morning" of the Eastland principal preceded the day's reading froa 
the Bible over the intercom. The student con'^inued with the Thought for the Day, an 
a^risa on friendship. She wrapped it up with a brief devotional stateaent. The principal 
announced last night's winning varsity scoxe, the losing junior varsity score, reminded the 
teachers of soaethlng, and turned the day over to the listeners. 

A potential listening audience included 89 professional staff with aides and all 
totalling 107. The aain building was created for 1650 student body aaxiaua. Now the 
school has 2025 students spread over the aain and eleven temporary buildings ("the shacks") 
which house the «ixth graders. There are roughly 450 students of Mexican-American descent, 
and 175 students of African descent in the student body. 



I had a long talk with four eilfhth graders about life at Eastl^. They like it, 
"about as much as you can like school." They talked about school, hom^rk, parents and 
self. 

You hardly have any in social studies unless the ^lass is bad. I bring hone 
science everyday so my parents know that I try. My mom and dad think I ought 
to be making a straight A. I go, earth science is too hard for me, I c<m't do 
it. They say I can if I try. 



Except for direct interviews with a dozen students, I learned moat of what I know 
about student life at Eastland ' (and Westland, and Central High) by talking in the bus lines 
and over lunch in the cafeteria. The time-honored hyperboles were used by them to describe 
their condition. 

It is like a TV prison movie. You sit thp.re waiting for the warden to blew hie 
whistle to let you go. Just about the time you get out of line, sit down to 
eat, they blow the whistle. 

We got more privileges last year. In lunch we used to listen to the stereo but 
we can't now. Any little thing and you get put in detention hall or you have to 
clean up the cafeteria. 
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This school and all River Acres schools are under strict control. The prison seta- 
phor Is not apt. Kather 1 aa left with a sense of old-fashloaed orderliness. Soae still 
do have that vestige of the fifties In their schools » and River Acres Is one such place. 

1 worked at a cafeteria table vlthln earshot of hundreds of kids for periods of fif- 
teen to forty-five alnutes over a three-day period. 1 did not hear one "X-rat'ed" four 
letter tiord In that time. The girls dressed so maturely and stylishly: pants suits, fine 
sweaters and dresses » hose. Boys In leisure suits vere seen froa tlae to tiae. The 
"excuse ne" and "pardon" vere too frequent to count as ve encountered one another aovlng 
through the hall. The obvious social courtesy of these youngsters Impressed ae. 



The old-tlae sense of the rule, respect for proper ty» authority and self will be 
treasured by soae readers. It aay be that the forces that keep this Intact also act to 
Insulate teachers and adalnlstrators In River Acres froa other national trends. All this 
and aore can be seen in our first testlaony on science instruction at Eastland. 



Instructional Levels 



River Acres teachers » adalnlstratprs and counselors aot only believe that grouping 
for instruct ion is practically the only way to go, but they believe that they have evidence 
that it aakes a difference how you do it. One Junior high counselor coaaented on the aove- 
aent froa five to four to three perforaance-grouping levels over the past three years. 

Kids that vere rebelling are noQ paseing, doing their txn^k. They now have 
andio^vimuil work for cofiftined ctaseea. One math teacher was in the area 
vtith htr level three hide. She took them out to the temporariea. They got 
woree. She belteves that they lost peer control. 

In another instance, a counselor and faculty aeaber*s reaedy was to aove froa three back 
to five levels. 

When the six^week report shooed forty ^ five to fifty ^five failures in science 
in each of the sections in eighth grade, she called them all together. They 
decided hoo to remedy it. They took all the level 2s and pooled zhem during 
the periods they had costnon sections, divided them into high, medium and lew 
sections. Ve got new rosters and began anew. 

There is no perforaance or ability grouping in the elective areas K-12 In River Acres. 
Obviously there is self-selected ability grouping as in teaa sports and orchestra, play 
productions and the like« I talked with three seventh graders about science one aomlng 
before school- They said that levels were "okay." 

The problem is learning which teachers like ukich kinds of answers anyway. Some 
want them exactly from the book. If they aren^t [exact], "That's ^sloppy think-- 
ing," says Ms. X. Hr. X says you really don't know it if you can't put it in 
your^own words. 9ow, Ms. X is right becaiise just any old words won't do for 
telling about, let's say, atomic stuff. And Mr. X is right because when I really 
do knew it I can say it in my own words. But it is all mixed up and it is hard 
to tell sometimes which is right, which is the right way. So you better know what 
the teachers' answers are or you will get graded down a lot. IQ: Do oil the kids 
knou that? Unanimously, "All the level Is do."] 

I heard froa seve-ral different students in several schools that going to the counselor 
about levels was "a good way to get out of class" (the counselors said that did happen). 
Students go to counselors for electives and teachers go to the counselors for the basic 
subjects. A seventh grader said: 
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The teachers ixmt you to he in the rnght place. Most people who are in the 
wrong level get changed* Everybody is about right where they should he. 
It all works out right. 



An adaiiilstracor In the district offic« suaurized the iaportance and functions of 
levels for ae during my last day in River Acres: 

I am proud to have a system that groups on perfommce, not on aptitude. In 
the ninth grade the aptitude tests would suggest we have a SO/SO split in 
mathematics — but it is 75/25 girls over boys* By the time two years pass, it 
is reversed. Motivation, not aptitude, is the reason this occurs. Kide, 
particularly boys, get blmped down i notch [level] if they are not motivated. 
Ue find this mainly to be true of hoys. It's got to happen [this way] where 
we take a hard line on hs^icfgeneous grouping with the teachers having a heavy 
input [in the grouping]. One problem is that kids may sandbag to get down one 
level below pheir struggling level. 



A panel of eight Junior high school students (representing no one other than thea- 
selves) told me. they would vote to: 

Get rid of the open concept, especially in the mathematics .area. Wherever you 
read or have to concentrate. You really don't have to concentrate in social 
studies so it 's okay there. [All agree] And whenever you have to sit in the 
back of a noisy class and you are closer to another math class than you are 
your class, it's hard. 



I did not ask the sixth graders their opinions since they vere instruct«4 principally 
in the temporary portable buildings, but a precocious seventh grader who had been in open 
space ''only for a couple aonths" shocked mt and her teacher when I asked her how she would 
deseribeopen space in Eastland to a friend that had never been there. 

That's when a school has separate areas for the teachers separated by black- 
boards, bookcases and things to make it Idok like a regular school. Since 
there is not many doors to separate areas, we can go practically everywhere 
without going through a door to get places. I don't like it for reading. 
The noise gets to you especially in RUS. 



0 Other students said that they had been in it for over three years and it did not 
bother thea. "I guess I Just don't notice it very nuch." 



My iapressions are nixed as to how well the students like or dislike open space. 
I found students who had been in it for several yeais and liked it and others who disliked 
it. I found students who liked and disliked it in their first seMSter. Similarly I 
found no pattern associated with students of lever one» two or three. The issue is clear 
for the child who needs or treasures quiet space. "At hoae in ay roca 1 can get a lot 
aore done. Soae other teacher is forever yelling at soaeone in their class and that 
bothers ae." 

The chief rival to open-spaced grouping for conversational leadership aaong faculty 
is the correlative aatter of basic skills instruction. An adainistrator who had taught 
for several years in the district offered his rough and ready estiaate of what is con- 
fronting Junior high school teachers in the district. 



Open Space 
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Fifty peremt of our ekildren have a fundamental problem or set of problems in 
a basic skill area. It is almost always reading or arithmetic but it shoos up 
in science and social studies, too. Vd say 2SS of the students cannot, read 
any directions of any sort, <md I <un being conservative. I would also have to 
honestly say (mother SOt will not. If you could solve the problem of reading - 
* and following directions you could be the governor of Texas. 

Before discussing the science curriculum In Eastland 1 should like to close my intro- 
duction vlth a pointed reference to a wicked » four -second, E-flat dismissal tone* which 1 
suffered daily at Eastland. That , 1 shall never forget. 



Eastland Junior High School Science 

Teachers believe there are sweeping changes underway in student attitude toward school » 
its work» its importance. 1 discussed this as the '*Mew Crop" earlier in this report. They 
see the first waves as having hit the beaches in science with larger ones looming off shore. 

Ve have lost our work ethic. School is for entertainment. Parents, teachers and 

children have lost appreciation for education. They want to be rewdi3edrYor^P^r^ 
farming any kind of work. Rewarding effort no matter what the quality of the prod- 
uct is a part of it. 

When this perception is added or melded with one of increasing parental and adminis- 
trative pressure for achievement (manifest In good grades by their children), the teacher 
"gets a bit anxious." Evidence of an attempt to "do something" about the science curriculum 
is on hand. 

The science curriculum experiment of 1976 discussed in Westland Junior High was also 
attempted in Eastland, wherein all science teachers taught ail grades and all science 
curricula. The same results were perceived by Eastland teachers: poor. "1 stumbled 
through it . . . We were so thin in our preparation that we did no Justice to anyone." 
A fair representation of the faculty's view at both schools — this one by a teacher with 
more than ten years in the district. 

Another sixth-grade teacher said, "It revealed to us all how weak many of us are in 
physical science, ctiemistry, physics; and our textbooks don't help a bit. . . ." This 
should not suggest to the reader that the faculty is seen by themselves or by the high 
school faculty as weak. In fact it is regarded as strong and getting stronger. The. over- 
riding issue at Eastland in science instruction is crowding ; "We have three kids for every 
lab table wL^re there should be two. Forget the 'hands on' stuff; it forces us into tell- 
and -show deK 'strations which we call laboratory work." 



General Practice ^ 

The science curriculum is general science in the sixth grade, life in the seventh and 
earth science in the eighth grade. (Earth science is seldom taught beyond the eighth grade 
in Texas.') In all three grades teachers say their "average student is at grade level." 
The classes tend to be larger at the top (the Is) with roughly thirty-five students per 
section, growing smaller in the middle (around twenty-five) and smallest at the bottom 
(one had^venteen). TKe sixth grade has almost all laboratory, work. The seventh has 



So 
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four groups In an area vith laboratory space designed for Cvo and the eighth is in similar 
shape. (The laboratory tables are rarely used under present conditions, nor are the audio^ 
visual materials.) 

The district has a good record in the teachers' eyes about supplying equipment and 
supplies. But once they break down, that is the likely end of their utility. During my 
stay teachers were trying to figure out a solution to the problem of using a bioscope 
screen. There are no shades on the building vindovs, and a mis-viring of the building 
means turning out lights in one corner of the section would turn them all off. One of 
the two AV areas in the building designed for general use is a detention and study hall 
room. Teachers do not feel distressed by all this. I asked about their use of the re- 
source center for science. ^ 

A laugh, Tux) [teachers] have requested materials to enrich the science library. 
They have requested books and none have been purchased. Encyclopedias they have, 
\ Have you ever looked in one? Wai^^ too hard for sixth graders, J can't^et}en find 
things in them. In general, the resource materials are scarce; and when we have 
them, they are too difficult for the students. 

Another iQ^e the distinction for which science she was teaching: "Library? Okay in 
life science but weak in earth science. Library has stuff which we don't know about. 
No communication to us." 

And a third teacher .of fered the antidote for her resistance: "My kingdom for a science 
dictionary. That could get me to [use] the resource center." 

Not with an eye to overkill, but because it is so, the story on between-grade and 
between- school articulation in science is no story at all. There is latent interest in 
changing that story. 

» /v 

* never^meetljyith' the science team leaders in the elementary school. They / 
should be teaching some of these concepts. At the end of the year we meet 
once to select students for their honors classes. 



And another teacher suggests: 

Surface (was] just scratched in curriculum coordination in life science , * 

because that is where our eighth graders are headed immediately {ninth 
grade biology] . 

A further suggestion was heard, local in character, but it could be heard as a plea for 
help nationally. 

They care less and. less about their grades, about passing [to high school]. 

Bat it may be a change that comes with a growing area rather than the times. 

Frankly I can't get to same of these kids, I don't know how to do it, 'If 

there is anybody who can help me get there, have him or her cme an out, I'll 

take the first ones. This must be all over the United States, I'm sure it is 

not Just this district, ^ ^ . 

N - 

Earth science has the greatest number of student failures of any junior high course 
in River Acres. Teachers say this is because it is less descriptive, more conceptual and 
process focused (not in pedagogy but in understanding processes). Input iu nomination for 
students' least favorite subject in the junior high school: physical science. 
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A fomer science teacher, now an administrator , offered the interpretation that 
earth science problems are understandable becaMse earth science emphasizes process and 
is less descriptive than biology. "Teachers oKist become more aware of teaching process; 
something beyond telling students 'this kind of crystal structure exists because. . . • "' 



The wide range of earth science content is generally accepted as a facet of the shared^ 
agony of teachers and students alike. Teachers need help. Students say, "Only the gen-, 
iuses can get it." Counselors' and teachers' assessment of what consitutes the instruc- 
tional levels in this course do uot agree. The instructional materials are often re* 
ported to be "inadequate or mismatched for all except the level one kids — and even too 
difficult for then." 



Instructional Levels 



The story is similar to the one told at Westland Junior High School. The top-level 
students are^ generally appreciated by the faculty and the "do-du's" are the bane of their 
existence. Nearly all the faculty want more (rather than fewer) levels. 

Ve all prefer fc^r levels to three. The lyad-newa 48" could be isolated 

[for reading instruction], Hat^ they contaminate. (All agree that their 

special regrouping syctem vitiates the levels,] On occasion the counselor 

will send us Is at the year's start and we pre~test them as 4s. It shocks 

the kids, ^ 

V - ^ 

Another teacher with her eye on the 3s said: "We need a verbal-oral/ listening biological 
and physical -science curriculum for non-readers." 



Open Space 

Open-space architecture is seen as useful for warehousing the extra nuiibers of stu- 
dents but not without 'paying a price. The necessary absence of carpet il^g in the 9cien«e 
area, for example, adds to the inherent problem of noise. "One time I yelled at a kid 
for talking too loud atad it was Martha!" should give you an idea of what the teachers 
think about the noise level. On a particularly ^oisy day an instructional class can be 
at the level of the cafeteria, but it did have a different feel to me aa an observer. 
I asked a teacher about this difference I felt and got shot down with, '*Yes, you have 
a fine ear, Mr. Denny; it's the difference between a yell and a scream." 

> 

No one in the district teaching at the Junior high school level had formal training 
in tiorking dn open space, nor in team teaching. One science team teacher said the situa* 
tion "pressed" them into team teaching. "Belter to go crazy together, than each alone," 
Joked the young leader. They are committed to continuing it, "Even when .he new Junior 
high opens and the numbers [of students] go down." They tay it is no pana.^ea but clearly 
preferable to "going it alone." 

We've trained in four institutions in three states Feel guilty about 

missing a day of school if you are letting your team down. Loyalty, But if 
you have to, the substitute can get real help from the team. When one of us 
is weak in an area we can shore it up. Our tests are so much better now that 
we are doing them together, [The team is cross-sex, hi-racial — but all young,] 
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Teas teaching in open space Junior high school vitb fixedj^lass periods is an 
enoraosly conplex activity* Activities like shaving a film y second time, or extending 
an activity for an extra period, or follo%ring a personal huniMl vhen the teachable moqj^nt 
presents itself are difficult or impossible to do. 



What's The Big Idea? 

What is science? For kids it is either* "animals and plants plus some math" or the 
course they arp currently taking plus a dash of space and "laboratory experiments like -on 
TV." For teachers I found no univer^aj^ theme. A couple saw it as the last chance to glue 
kids an understanding of the earth sciences. '*They will never hear of it atter the eighth 
grade/* For another it is the representation of vhat scientists do. For two others it 
is a blend of "about 50/ 5d inquiry procedures and big concept s't" For three teachers of 
widely ranging experience and who teach all three levels it is a matter of covering the' 
fundamental concepts in the textbook, be they life, physical, or earth sciences. 

\. 

As was indicated, the earth science curriculum has the greatest nuniber of student 
failures, about^^ which there is faculty and counselor contentiousness. The biggest science 
ccntent issue presented to mc in the grades K-8 was in earth science. One old-timer gives 
the historical background. 

In the old daye when we were muoh smaller we were much more relaxed and did 
our owr^thing. flow we cannot do what we like beat. The preeeuree from on 
^high are mountirg and we feel them, . . . These preseures are ^supposed to be 
^content" hut they are more liow" and "when" pveesuree* The curriculum is 
getting more organized so that M all know what we are supposed to do. If I 
do not want to do somethings nobody is going to make me do it, yet. You hope 
to sacrifice something in earth science when you get Organized and I believe 
it is the teacher's pet specialty [where he will try] to get the content covered. 

What he and several of his colleagues are saying is the "big idea" in Junior high school 
science is the subject area you know best. 



Instructional Materials 



The departn^eotal chairperson talked with me about life as a science teacher: 

There are on ly a few places in the United States that I know of that the local 
\ districts can select their textbooks directly from the publishers, I don't think 
• \the reading level is too far above, but it is above^ our very beet etudente. But 
V don't think that "hands on activities'* can be related to concepts by the stiddents. 

ye demonstrate because the equipment was very expensive and we .are very 9howded 

[the coriolis force]. 

Last jear they stole the ball bearings^ went berserk, and played when they did 
the coriolis experiment. -They just made a complete shambles for me. We have to 
have a very structured' lab before they can do anything. They can't handle it 
socially and they can't handle it conceptually. The best student will say, "Oh, 
I really enjoyed the lab but I didn't like to answer the questions. " 

The reading level of the textbooks in earth science was mentioned as an insurmountable 
problem. One faculty member told me she knew of an earth science text written at an 
eleifecntary scTibdl reading level (fifth). Since it was not on the state adoption list, it 
thereby was excluded from use in River Acres (unless she wanted to ptlrchase it) . 
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Another group of science teachers at the eighth grade doubced the claimed grade-level 
reading difficulty of their text, checked it, and reported the folloving: 

The text ie on an eighth-grade reading level according to the publisher but we 
measured i^t and it is 10.2., All the ones on the TEA list are above grade level 
and lots of our kida are belou level. ITiXf-thirde of the Texas districts have 
adopted zms text. I wonder if they experience similar difficulties?] 

Several parents of j^iar high school age student^s told ae the:, appreciate it when 
teachers assign honevork in their child's textbook. One theme tha' c ts across parents* 
viws of the school vas that of "p^^P*^*^^^*" their childrei hwe homework in Junior 

high they see it as good preparation for what they believe is to coie In senior high. 
A teacher of several sections of low-level science agreed.' 

Parents love textbooks. It means homework, responeibility, real school to them. 
They don't know what the kids are doing but they really eat up seeing them bring 
books home. 

But the use of textbooks in the lower ""evels is not universal in Eastland. The seventh- 
grade team — which re-groups the students at the beginning of each unit— does not use the 
text for the second , third and bottom levels. They hand out notes, packets and rewrite 
the text materials. They do use the text for the top group, where. the competition is 
"rip roaring." 



The Dissection Lab 

Teacher-education literatur. and courses are replete with poesy about the teachable 
moment, the integrated day, peak experiences, the intellectual quest, and the fulfillment 
awaiting the dedicated teacher in the classroom. The "Dissection Lab" is more like it, to 
my way of thinking about public-school science teaching. 



The day is a nice one and the -apparent interest of the students is reasonably high. 
Certainly the general attitude is a favorable one. Smiles, friendly conversation and heads 
turn toward the teacher at th^bell. She passes out a dissection kit to each pair of stu- 
. dents. In <he kit are two probes, one knHfe, one tweezers and a pair of fcissors. She^^ 
begins the forty-five minute period by asking, "How many tools are we supjlosed to have?" 
Many answers come at once and she hushes them by saying: "How many probes? How many 
tweezers? Does vVeryoneH^ve a pair of scissors? Raise your hand if you^ do not. How 
about a xnife? Good, every team has five things in its kit. Good." During this time there 
are several interruptions of sorts. The P. A. system accounts for one— something about a 
practice that must be attended by someone* One group has only one probe in if -i kit so she 
ruimages through a supply drawjer and comes up with the needed item. Another student does 
noF^have an item and then it appear^ magically . Another group Mas "stolen" parts of its 
liei'ghbor^s kit. Ten minutetf'of r.he period rfre gone when the teacher ^ w say: 

' ^Let's start the dissectian*" 
^s. Marcum, we don't \ave a knife.*' 
''Good gravy, whx^ didn't you say that earlier?" 
Ife didn't notice it until now. " 

"Ms. .Harcwn, how many props [sic] are we etjpposed to have?" (aeks another studentX 
"You people Jusf don't pay attention; I'm not going over that again. '' 
"But we didn't hBcv you." 

fWell, start payh^ attention. The whole group can't foait for you people. 
"Albert is already\outting! Hey, Dr. Albert, is he dead?" 

Around fourteen to fifteen minutes into the period the students begin the laboratory exer- 
cise aw*, a wly>le new set of questions come forth. "Are these the questio-»s we are supnosed 
tp do?" "Which d^ you, pin down first?" The teacher moves quickly from one group to 
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another offering suggest ions , answering the same questions over and ever from one group 
to the next. (She had^ discussed each of these issues in her introduction.) 

The class ends with a oine-iLinute clean-up period in which tables are tidied, notes 
are gathered, tools are returned to the kits and students re-group for the next period. 

I spoke with Ms. Marcum about the lesson. She is in her third year of teaching. She 
observed that the lesson was Just "about par for the course.'* She feels that demonstrations 
work better than does lab work with the lower groups for a variety of reasons. First, the 
problem of supplies is solved: "Curriculum kits cannot have very many pieces or they 
•fly'-" Secondly, the problem of discipline is greatly reduced: and lastly, her energy 
is directed toward teaching rather than "rollerskating from table to table saying the same 
things like a broken record." She speaks for most Junior high science teachers in River 
Acres when she says, "The mass laboratory just doesn't work. Too much time is spent getting 
rea<^y (and ending the period) and too much confusion occurs. But we gotta do it." 



I told the "Dissection Lab" story to Ms. Laramie. She was noncommittal; listened po- 
litely and said, "When you have taught as long as I you get to ''now wnat wrks with kids 
and what doesn't." ..s. Laramie has taught science in three gr. . ^ in junior high, again 
and again. She felt kids liked to do things, not speculate abc hat they had done, or 
were about to do. - 

* Kids like dissecting earthworms or whatever in the seventh grade. They are very 
disappointed that there is no dissecting in the eighth grade. That's the high- 
light of junior high science. There is no sixth grade highlight. Kids like the^ 
ld>s; if they can just do them and not think about what is meant. They don't like 
> that. 

Another science teacher sardonically said what icorks may not be the "right question." 

Kids can dissect a grasshopper, an enormously useful skill [wry smile] and 
can't give any reason why there are no pecans locally [every third yearj. 
They study UNA and RM,(md don't know what electricity is, 

I turn to mathematics where the answers and questions of students and teachers were 
equally forthright. 



Eastland Junior High School Mathematics 



"It must be Friday. I can hear myself think." So ueg^a an interview early during my 
stay at Eastland. She was saying c lot. I did not know it at the time, but Friday was 
(is) test day in mathematics at Eastland. Each subject has a day of the week reserved for 
testing. This spares the student the fate of getting 'aore than one test on a given day in 
the week. It also assures the teachers of at least c.ie "qu.et" day a week in open space. 
A math teacher not at work at Eastland would have to be ore chat nad expired on the Job. 
"We bust our bu^t for these kiddos," was said and easily se n on several occasions by the 
writer. 

The department head of the math faculty uses his "free" period to te&ch remedial mathe- 
matics. I saw other members of his faculty working with students before and after school. 
My notes show a one-liner from math at Eastland, the origin of which I have lost: "The best 
thing in this district and in this school is peopie— espt cially the kids. They are ail Mr. 
and Miss tc me. I respect them.'* 



•X 
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Nagging Problens 

Scheduling and crowding are problems to be endured — but not without comnent. the 
scheduling affects teacher behavior, there are discrepancies In the length of the period 
that cause problems for teachers with multiple sections, the second period Is forty-five 
minutes aw' the fourth one hour and six minutes. (The fourth period Is a split lunch p':r- 
led.) One teacher with two sections of the same class asked rheto^>cally : "How can you 
use the same text, with the same math objectives with one perloa [being] 70Z of the othnr?" 
The crowding affects student behavior. 

I Heed to have five classes of twenty^six book at Central Junior High. Now I 
have six classes of over thirty. Students know I cannot keep t-'b. So "advan^ 
tages" are taken. Lack of peer control makes more behavioral problems in the 
shacks. 

She refers to the fact that the sixth grade Is not taught In the main building and believes 
that peer modeling by seventh and eighth graders cannot have the presumed positive effects 
It has had In her experience. She could be reflecting the views of a colleague out In the 
temporary buildings. In general there Is little communication of a currlcular nature that 
flows between the sixth and seventh or eighth grade teachers. Communication was cited as a 
problem by the teachers In a couple respects. First, thore Is a lack of understanding about 
central administration decisions which affect curriculum. For example, two teachers said 
they thought this year's reduction In instructional levels emanated from the Texas Educa- 
tional Agency. Others said they did not know the criteria counselors used In making assf<?n- 
ments to levels. Second, there Is a nagging problem of communication between the teachei^ 
and tht parents. I asked a teacher who had been on the phone for thirty minutes during her 
free period how effective her calls to parents were. 

Forget them! My notes are not acknowledged by them. I've never phoned so much 
in my entire teaching experience. I have not been contacted by one parent in 
two years to talk about what a child is learning, and I call at least two parents 
a day. 

She Is not an unusual teacher on this mathematics faculty. (Nor the science faculty, for 
that matter.) Free periods are commonly spent trying to give feedback on student progress 
to parents of children In levels three and two. What they have to tell parents Is not what 
parents like to hear, of course. It Is usually about grades, scores on teacher -made tests, 
or homework. 



tests 



Students In the top and bottom groups often shara an interest In grades— more so than 
do the middle or "average*' groups- Kids and teachers share i low view of the standardized 
achievement test scores. At least In the sixth grade, the desire to do well In school is 
carried over from the elementary years, as one veteran teacher sees It. "Kids can see more 
th^n we measure either by our standardized tests or by our letter grades, the sixth grader 
tfants to do more and feels Inadequate of what he has not learned. He Is mort/fled. He 
doesn't need to be embarrassed publicly." Another made a comment on local and national 
testing of children In mathemf.tlcs. 

Scores, scores. Too much emphasis on them. The reason the scores are going ^ 
down nationally is because of things that aren't mathematics. Lower-level kids 
fail tests but know much more than we test. Lower-level kids stay in school 
longer and get^ tested, they wouldn't have been there in the forties or fifties. 
The press fe .tures results on a paper-and-pencil test designed for the able, 
abstract, quick child. That doesn't tell me anything about our nation's child- 
rev. 
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I read that quotation as a tease for a group of eighth graders in Eastland asking them if 
they, "Had teachers in mathematics who felt like that?*' They said, *'Ma>be one or two.'* 
They seem to feel that tests, '*Show them what we don't know all right." 



Instructional Leve 1 s 



Whether the levels are seen to be working or not depends on the grade le^fel the in- 
formant is teaching. At one grade < here is a "counselor problem.' 

They aren't working, Tke teachers' reccmtendations are not heeded by the 
counselor. Kids are allowed to switch from level two to three without so 
much as a courtesy call to le teacher. If I complain I'll get the next ones 
to move into River Acres, 

At another grade, levels work nicely. While it is true that the biggest amount of student 
traffic in the counselor's office is math related, "It works out pretty well for all con- 
cerned . " 



That counselor said that for everyone that wants to go up a level, five want to go 
down. (Boys want to drop a level more frequently than do girls.) This is a peculiar trend 
in that across all subjects about two in three requests are to go up a level. There Is 
another consequence of level switching in mathematics that is sex related: "Moving a girl 
down Is usually big trouble from the parents." A counselor and a teacher and the department 
head made similar observations on other patterns of girl students in mathematics learning. 
The best students sometimes do not like mathematics. While boys who do well in mathematics 
can be counted on to like it, this is not the case for girls. Some of the highest perform- 
ing girls have confided to the counselors that they really don't like mathematics. Such 
comments are not made for the benefit of the boys (who are not there) and are not related 
to whether they like the teacher(s). 



Another teacher said, "I have the feeling after twenty-three years that my top boys 
understand mathematics better than do my top girls even though they [girls] will score 
better." (Can't give reason. Not sexist.) Whatever the case or reasons for such interest 
and /or competence, the lowest levels are populated more by boys than by girls, with a dis- 
proportionate number being Black and Mexican-American. There are no student or rental 
complaints about the concept or use of levels beyond the individual case wlilch is usually 
settled by the principal, after consultation with the counselor. 



The most frequent problems in teaching occur with the level three students — but level 
two can be problematic, too. A teacher of three years in the district, who teaches level 
two and three, put her finger on a common problem. 

When the r**^et of the children are ready to go on there is no place to put 
children for remediation; for short term remediation — not a lower level for 
a 'Jhole Quarter, 



Last year Eastland had a remedial reading and mathematics program paid for by federal 
money. This year it is reading only. When the program was in effecc, bureaucratic red 
tape got in the way of instruction for some children. "We had to kick ;^ome special educa* 
tion kids out of Title I mathematics remediation [reading/arithmetic] becauso of the 'no- 
kids-in-two-federal-programs • rule." 



Level three n^thematics is often taught a grade, or two, or three below the child's 
current class assignment. It consists often of practice on the basic facts in multip]ica* 
tion or «iivision with some attention to fractions. Story problems of the garden variety 
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are used when reading skills perait. The best description of the curriculu»-in-action for 
38 vas succinctly offered by one of its clients. "In level three they teach you what you 
need to know froa the beginning. In level two they already know soae so they start further 
CO down." Students knew only one kid who went to level two fro« three; and not one has 
COM doun from level one. What*s at the beginning of the level two book is the end of the 
other level three book. 

Students frequently dazzled ae with what they could tell kr-" about the curriculum, its 
content, teachers* e>pectations, and their part of it. How could these children know so 
■uch about the levels and the curriculum and be such failures in the classroom? (On the 
other hand, I recall Mel Tillis never stavers when he sings.) 



Teachers £«:el that the usable portion of the textbook is quickly exhausted in their 
level three sections. The rest is "theory or far-out things." To cite the limiting case: 
in one section the week's regimen is text-based on Monday, and it's drill for the rest of 
the week. 



The Curriculum 



I have written elsewhere of the district's attempt to get an "accountable uniformity" 
to the curriculum in the subject areas of this study. They have commissioned department 
heads, team leaders, and selected teachers to write curriculum guides. These are completed 
in science, mathematics, and the social studies. Their use by faculty has been spotty. 
Curriculum guides are an old administrative siren song to which established teachers have 
long since learned to cultivate a deaf ear. The Guides represent unhappy days and dimly 
recognizable advent for many. And old timer speaks: 

Curriculum is a dircy u>ord in our faculty. The twelve of us feel we have put 
too rnuch time on the curriculum. And moat of it is wotde. Ve need ecmethtng 
simply based. Lots of recognizable everyday applications. Facte and applica- 
tions have been slighted in our time spent an terns. 

The "dimly recognizable advent" is an accountability procedure underway in one elemen- 
tary-school pilot program in the district. A mathematics teacher of the top group says 
she feeln the curriculum efforts are more than a guide. "Ue go by the curriculum because 
we are accountable to it. That is what is coming more and mure. Quarter exams are the 
forerunner. The probation period for new teachers is a part of it." 

Evidence of the spotty use of the Guide is seen in the following c o mm en t: "^I don't 
w«« Guide . I would rathei* my kids learn five concepts a quarter than nothing." She 
feels there is too much mathematics and not enough practice and application in the Guide. 
Her thinking ih ^choed by a crrlleague who teaches only the 2s and 3s. 

Let's take number base for examp^-e [I watched her work with a group on base 
two later that week] - I am lucky if half my 2s can get it. But they eay to 
keep plugging at it for the 3s. My land! 

The drill and application needs are seen as a cause of the down-shifting throughout the 
levels by boys. 

Student-initiatei moves to Icier levels in mrthemtttias are on the rise. Con- 
comitantly the really hot-shot kids are not being challenged in mathematics. 
There is more than enough mathematics in the curriculum. Vhat we cere short on 
is applications. The •curriculum guides have not visibly improved instruction. 
In . both science cbid math. Also in both there is a lack of close personal atten- 
tion in regular math classes and science. 
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Another teacher, one with three level three sections, sees the repetitipn as integral 
for teaching :he 3s av.:* the source of the "hard and dull** label stuck on mathematics by 
most of the 3s. 

The redundcD^oy of topics, grade after grade, ie built into the Guide. It is in 
^ the texts, in our tests. It's in the cards, I believe, We are in a trap. They 
still don't knou their fcurth-grade math and they are in the sixth igrade] . 
Therefore, repeat it, l9ou you knou what the kids say; you saw them: "Oh, Ms, 
Helene ue've had that !" So, we can look good on paper. Better than what we are. 
The TEA [Texas Education Agency] would love it. But except for the Is [and zeros} 
and the skill and dedication of individual teachers^ the curriculum is not as good 
as it looks. Am I right? 



The Zero Group 

In East land « as was the case in Vestland, there is a pre-algebra section in the sixth 
and seventh grades. 

Zero is good. The best [students] gripe about it [the math] and enjoy it. 
Kids who drop to level one in the seventh are bored stiff. About three-quarters 
of our misplaced [over] kids are girls. There just about can't he any problems 
in zerc^ really, because when the child has the IQ, she can learn just about any- 
thing. 

One teacher said it was, **Siich a piece of (pedagogical] cake," that they [the zero sections] 
ought to be assigned to the three shortest periods in the day (see the earlier discussion 
on scheduling). The level 2s currently have that assignment. A central district admin- 
istrator feels that ze^ groups have been successful to the extent that they should be 
broa'iened to include more children. He also felt that the eighth-grade teachers may be 
too prideful of the achievements of the zeros and not sufficiently appreciative of what the 
seventh-grade zeros had achieved betore entering their classes. 

Some of the halo was dinned by a teacher who has been with the zero concept from its 
start. 

/ have fort\j in 'rry zero group, [with] four fixing to ^^ave at quarter. The up- 
grading of math occurred four years ago, (Zero grou'^ pre-algebra introduced, ) 
Zood pure ^th, A lot more than could benefit all the zero students. What is 
lacking in the textbook is applied mathematics, (Textbook, Dolciani's Modem 
Schoo I Sfi^the^ - atics , ) Even t ? average text goes into properties, A kid just 
does not have to know "cormutative" and "distributive" to function in the world. 

And another swipe was taken by a teacher who Is recognized as a '*super** zero teacher by 
two colleagues. 

There is abundant evide-ice to show that we are encouraging superficial learning 
in some of our zeros. Sure, they do well on the tests. Our materials on hand 
encourage this. The algebra book, for instance, is pure abstraction. The really 
good memorize can go right through and not really have it at all, 

I have saved the unkindest cut of all for last. It won't topple the head of the zeros, 
the pride of the mathematical royalty. But there is at least one Whig in the palace. 
I spoke with a *'hard line'* teacher who had taught algebra several years in high school 
who ^aid: 
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Either you teach algebra or you don't. There is either a eequeme in inatruetion • 
or there ien'ti Those teachers who pick and choose. in the^ texts for pre^lgebra 
are kidding themelves—worse , the kids. Vhat they pu:k and choose is what the 
kids can learn to do without understanding algebra. The worksheets on line equa-* 
tions are a case in point. By the teachers* count, half the kids had no concept 
tual understanding of the woj^ involved. Vnderctmding the process of syni>ol 
nmipulation is crucial — and you don't need to engage in formul proofs to get 
understanding. You [the student} ought to be able to look at an expression and 
tell if it would be an indicated sum or an indicated product. Most River Acres 
students can't. \ 

Thi problem most comon to us teachers is that we can't keep real algebra 
exciting for the students. When the students ask, "Bow am t going to usi this 
stuff?" our usual answer is foggy. The only answer is in higher mathematics. * 
There is no practical value other than that. 

m 

Mow that's a tough quote to follow. In anticipation of the Central High Mtheaatics pic** 
ture^ I can assure you of ita coBp^tibility with the view held by faculty who teach "real" 
algebra (the algebra curriculua taught in one year — versus that taught in courses spread 
over two years). 



Open Space 

The resourced needed to teach the aatheamtics are seen as aaplc by the faculty. In 
fact, there is a curious reluctance to use resources (other than pedagogical wit) on the 
part of Bost. "I have all I need. After all, we have an eaccellent faculty. Too «uch 
dependency on AV can depersonalize the relationship we have with pupils." 

One teacher called for at least one projector to be assigned to each subject area. 
And another bemoaned the absence of a chalkboard* It affects t:eacher deaonstration, and 
pupil boardwork (a favorite of many of the aath teachers). Several teachers said that 
the chalkboard work by students was vital lot level three students in particular, so that 
teacher feedback could be iaaediate. '*You can be sure a child is concentrating at the 
board. You know he is doing his very best there and (that a teacher's] corrections aean 
soaething to hia." 

Concentration is a "heavy" word in open*space aatheaatics teaching, as the following 
excerpt froa a teacher Interview contiras. 

It's hard for 'me to concentrate in open space. I don't care what anyone says 
it is hard faf ma to concentrate and have you ever tried to concentrate when you 
can't? My students don't like open epace and neither do I. I dread going to 
main bui Jding next year. I can pick out those kids who ccne frcm open space 
elementary schools. Hyperactive, don't want to sit still. ("The open space con- 
cept provides tf^achers with opportunities to tean teach, doesn't it?" I asked.] 
Teaming in open space? Ha! Vhat kids see is teashers who can't get along. I've 
got enough [instructional] troubles without teachers arguing in front of kids. 
Some of our very best teachers do not like it. 



Others say they are "treading water" waiting for the new junior high to open. The 
noise is recognized by nearly all teachers as being high. (I had to £u^press a saile a 
dozen tiaes a day when I passed one teacher who desperately tried to quiet her group with 
a long "ssssssshhhhhhh"! One kid, at least, calls her "Old Leaky Valve.") 
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In point of fact I vatched stiver al teachers working with children who were seated 
closer to two other teachers than they were to their own pupils, the seating distance is 
loportant only in that their pupils were being "talked to" more "closely" by those teachers. 
Similarly, the students responding were some tines from classes other than their own! the 
style of one teacher was to huddle his group up very close to the front of his area. Most 
Just shouted the word over their area. 

1 think ycn4 can see that no one here was trained for open^spaae teaching or for 
teaming. He are not open. But it ie ck:y, really. My only dislike is the time 
schedule. Thxit's vhjat puts the lid on the idea. Open space makes th>e district 
lo<yk progressive but the ideas are the sane old ones. And that isn't necessarily 
bad* you know, ^e are "old school** in our leadership. Wouldn't you like to come 
back and see what wc are doing a few years fro^t now? 

You bet. 



Cross-grade Conmunication 

By now the reader knows this topic is a dead horse in iftver Acres, there is very 
little resident knowledge about what other teachers do ir. other grades, much less other 
schools. Tiie math picture at Eastland supported that st«fy--ifith three important excep- 
tions. One administration informant had the larger district perspective^ that most lacked. 
He had taught at Central High School and now has first-hand knowledge of the elementary 
schools. His coMents, %rhile not focused on Eastland, are noteworthy. 

Me follow the state textbook program. The Dolciani series is about as good as 
there is if the kid can survive it. A lot don't. We have a good math program, 
ye give a little computer experience, but not rmch. There are no mathematics 
issues in the high school to speak of. The issues are at the junior high and 
elementary levels. When we went to the new math in 1964 or so, we were basic- 
ally opposed to it. Some of the elementary teachers went hog wild; e.g., one 
third grade teacher would teach a modem math concept all year and never let 
go — (merely an illustration) , We saw a skill decrement in the early 1970s, so 
we have hit our elementary teachers with the importance of drill cmd memorization 
requirements for the past few years, A few years ago, the super section in our 
eighth grade did better on a computational test than did our high school trigone- 
metrj sections. That did it! The young teachers have been reared and teacher 
educated in modem mathematics, so it is hard to get triem to emphasize drill and 
ckill developnent, 

A fortuitous spin-off of a personnel transfer can be a personal integration of the 
mathematics curriculum across the junior and senior high grades. "I have a much better 
opinion of Junior high scaool mathematics teaching than I had before I was here. We are 
getting better new teachers than our old guard. Paired teams are starting to form. We 
are on the way up.'* 

the transition role of the junio*- high mathematics faculty and curriculum can be in- 
ferred from the following view held by a key district admini'^'-rator . 

The movement from eZerrentary school where it's the same math packaged a little 
differentl'j for all fifth graders and titled the same, "fifth grade mathematics," 
to high school where it is five different courses in mathematics all with differ- 
ent names, is gtcat. Uo *4an's Land is grades six through eight whe,*e the element 
tar-j philosophy is continued by folks who don't necessarily believe in it.^ It's 
in the ninth grade that the crunch comes. It takes about two years to whir the 
kids into shape. They dam near wilt def?at the teacher in the ninth grade, I 
am talkinj about good and poor academic kids. 
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Five eighth graders tiere having a bull session in the cafeteria about what la coalng 
In Central next year. 1 vas listening so Intently froa ay table outside the entrance to 
the locker rooa that 1 was nonplussed vhen another lad asked ae, "Hov such do you vant for 
your socks?" (The table had a sign advertising the sale of P-E. socks.) This la one way 
to begin an Interview. One boy whoa 1 recognized as a level three aath student aald this 
about the high school aath currlculua. '*My brother says teachers do the saae thing they 
do here If you're In lowest level, only tlie classes are longer — they have alx periods and 
we have seven/' 



Wliat's The BIk IdeaV 

Whatever aatbeaatlcs Is in the alnds of junior high faculty. It Is sore like the views 
held by Central High than those held by eleMntary school teachers m River Acrea« If the 
opportunity arose, seven or eight of the twelve teachers at Eastland woub* take a position 
In high school aatheaatics teaching- I found no one who would take an elementary nsthe- 
aatl^s position "given his druthers." Only one teacher requested sixth-grade Batbeaatlcs 
teaching ^hls fall. 

Another teacher saw the big idea as the contribution aath could sake to a student's 
sense of personal competence. 

The textbooks scatter across the field and diversify uithcut the kids coming 
back to a core uith which they feel comfortable. If the kids had mastery aver 
a core of math then they ico:tld] return to [it] so they could re-charge their 
batteries, 

(Another teacher suggested the same thing, drauing the parallel with our need 
to consiene a quick, light, frothy novel on occasion because ue want to read but 
not be taxed/) 

A child cannot do anything creative until the child has a competent feeling of 
nasterj over something. A child goes to high school pretty scared about hie 
competence. Be feels he has had a smattering of everything and nothing really 
learned for sure. Vhat we should be tidying to achieve is a useful, productive, 
happy person who knows what he is trying to do. 

Before continuing with the Eastland teachers' and students* Ideas of what aath is, 
I think it Important to share a faculty aeaber's answer that came at the question obliquely 
when she said, "I don't know exactly what It Is but the longer I teach It the less flexible 
I become." 



A new teacher to the faculty, but one with several years experience, saw mathematics 
as training for "deducing the logic In words. In numbers, every day living.'' She feels 
the key to aathematlcs Instruction Is not In the direct solution of probxemr but in the 
student's approach to the problems. For many she feels It begins, and ends, with the 
Introduction (to math). 

Students are lacking in ability to read direct ions^-all levels. Reading will 
panic most of our kids tn math, even some of the zeros. If two sentences are 
given [written] to direct students in a mathematics problem, not more than two 
of thirty can go directly to the work. I don't have time to teach statement 
problems. Ve spend toe rruch time on theory and not enough on statement problems 
in this curriculum. So we are losing a chance to develop a child's reasoning 
^ilit'j. Statement problems are the key. 
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Ttie Ciio redundant thenes in many Eastland teachers' discussions of what they thought 
■atheaatics %ras (and what they were trying to do in aathenatics instruction) were improv- 
iag reasoning ability and preparing for »ore mathematics. Recall the devastating comments 
of the "hard line'* algebra teacher on what zero math was? Her conclusion was, "The only 
answer is in higher mathematics. There is nc practical value other than that." 

Notwithstanding that perspective, I find the Eastland students* views of %fhat mathe- 
matics is to be instructive. They are drawn from three instructional levels. 

Level 2 Putting nwrbers together in dtiffereni ixtye. Finding short outs, 
teaming hou to use numbere. 

Level 2 Nothing it* hard about math. I get a B, I don't do good on the big 
test. Math is doing good work on the teets, big and little. 

Level 3 I'm ir level three. That means they won't teach us algebra. They will 
only teach us what we have already had. Math is learning over and over 
what you already know and keep forgetting. 

Note the response? were to the same question, '%Aiat is mathematics?" I repeated the ques- 
tion %rlth Dther students and found other answers, to be sure. But the level one and three 
student responses were uniformly of the sort presented above, while the level two student 
responses were varied. 



Help Wanted and Advic e 

The call for help was subdued in this faculty. One pointed to the strategy of a 
neighboring district to remedy reading skills. 

A really progressive district like Arthur or Gordon (neighboring school districts] 
has teems at Junior high school working on math, language arts, science, social 
studies, so the child gets? the comprehensive help he needs. Instead of everyone 
conplaining about how reading skills "do the learner in, " they do something about 
it in math, in science. It should be tried at the sixth grade at the very least, 
tie couldn't lose a thing. (Gordon school district has single grade [sixth] 
schools — an artifact of desegregation.) 

I asked a math teacher of many years in River Acres where the greatest help was needed. 
"By average kids." It strikes him as odd that the advanced classes in mathematics are the 
ones with the smallest numbers and hence are more geared for individualization. These are 
presumably the kics with the fewer problems in learning mathematics. 

The last plea came from students to their math teachers. Two in a group of level 
three students spoke up when I asked what "changes they [could] recommend to make mathe- 
matics learning better for them?" 

At least give us something hard sometime and let those who know it or can figure 
it out tshow that th^ can. ("Could a teacher help with the hard stufp" I asked.] 
Yes, no they can't; you either get it or you don't. When they explain it you 
either knoj it Cilreadi4 or you can't get it. s: it doesn't make that much difference. 
G\'je us ncre tune and you teachers might be surprised^ 
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The Great Mystery 



I had several long conversations with one teacher. I shared my Great Mystery with him. 
He said people rarely remember anything they have no feeling about. 

i/hat does 75 83 do^ to a student? Nothing, It doesn't challenge him. It 
doeen^t mecoi anything. The books in print in math are there for the sake of 
a math major or provide meaningless practice to kids who don't know anything 
to practice. 

Since I am organizing the telling of this story I have saved my pet for the end* This 
,vill be my last reference to the ''Great Mystery." (It was not mentioned by social studies 
teachers nor by Central High teachers who vill conclude my story.) 

I haoe come to call this the '^ight-Year Plague'' or ^ne 24-Hour Forgetting 
Disease,'^ As best I can determine, it starts in the first grade and gets pro* 
gressively worse over the eight years. It is endemic in the Zs, widespread in 
the 2s. Sometimes I think that's what a 1 is, someone without it. Okay, here's 
an example: I can teach a group how to use, base two. Ve talk about it, do 
excjnples. They do it by themselves. Most of them have got it. They talk 
about it correctly, do the problems. Redo the problems, what else is there to 
do? The period ends. Oh, by doing it I mean addiny and subtracting in base 
two. Change from base two to ten and back again. I am absolutely sure that 
abou^ sot have got it, and I think it is more like 60-70%. Two days later it 
is 10%. How what in hell is going an? I talked about it with my educational 
psychology professor at the university and he says a lot of things about studies 
and retention/ forgetting curves and meaning^imbedded instruction. Good for him. 
The problem doesn't change no matter what we do. We do everything the experts 
say. You're an expert from the university, do you have something I can use? 

I vas my usual, helpful, professorial self and thanked him for the interview. 



Eastland Junior High School Social Studies 



The brief glimpse of the social studies curriculum at Eastland reflects the wish of 
its chairman. Since I did not formally observe instruction or interview faculty other 
than the chairman (at his. request), I have not included students* acerbic views of social 
studies instruction and learning (which came through in discussions with them about mathe- 
matics and science teaching and learning). 



The subject in the Junior high that is regularly cheated in time and materials is the 
social studies, and it may be getting worse. The social studies is particularly vulnerable 
to broad forces which impact on the cirriculum: 

Students have gotten worse over eight years. The things kids need most in grown- 
up life they don't get, Reading cmd writing Is [being} de-emphasized for taking 
tine to explore, to browse through magazines. Stuuenta learn at any rate, and 
whatever he wants to. We have gotten away from getting down to the "Dick and 
Jane of things," The achievement terts don't fi^'nj this, I've checked it, but 
I think 60% of our kids are two years behind in the junior highs. They are not 
able to reed, in the social studies. Maybe our reading tests don't measure this. 
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The social studies curriculum at Eastland is a textbook curriculum because **par^ts 
want and the district philosophy supports it.** 

The namby pantby stuff which results in loose, weak students. Seventh and'eighth 
grades are in the hall park. (The solution is] basic geography, map reading, 
charts and graphs curriculum for the sixth grade. 

The textbooks in use reflect a sprinkling of the social sciences and the faculty is r 
moving slovly toward "having students dig out the facts instead of merely giving them to 
the students.** There is no movement toward inquiry training, or the Taba curriculum which 
is se«.n as **a flop in both junior higly ^ ^ols/* 

The counselor provided an interesting addendum to the social studies chairperson *s 
views when she said that, **Every social studies learning problem is ac base a reading 
problem — not a content understanding problem.'* The bottom level social studies instruction 
does often take the form of a teacher first reading to the students, followed by a group 
discussion. ' V 



You can*t win them all and this fragmentary break in the study is an instance of clear 
proof. When I found distinct reluctance on the part of the chairman to my interviewing his 
faculty and students, I backed off with the intention of returning later in the study when 
the **cXimate changed.*' I never returned. 



There are times to observe and to not observe. It is like learning never to buy a pair 
of shoes in the morning. Well, I bought out of social studies at Eastland one morning in 
October. A rather weak bridge to transport us to the high school? The distance is ^ort: 
let*s go 'anyway. 



CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL / 



The end^ of the trail. Start with social studies. Kids are well dressed. Prin- 
cipal looks young and tough. No reefer smell anywhere on the grounds. Johns 
are clean! Corporal punishment policy in effect . . . crack, crack. 

More first-impression jottings In my notebook. The principal did not turn out to Da 
as young as I had thought, bu. the rest held up. The high school building is actually two 
d^parate buildings split by an auditorium. One wing houses the ninth and tenth grades 
pretty much, and the other the eleventh and twelfth. The three faculties studied in this 
report found this arrangement not to their liking. It tends to create an **upper-class and 
peons** feeling between the two subsections of each group. 

I did very little in-class observing in the high school — ouly six classest to be exact. 
It was pretty much a matter of time and personal choice at that juncture. The absence of 
open-space architecture made Informal observations impossible. So I traded off five days 
of watching students and teachers for five days of further interviewing, with observing on 
an invitational basis only. 
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In 1971-72 Central had about 1,500 students. In 1976-77 it had over 3,300. Before 
that the school served a tvin far* comnity roOghly irtiere Eastland and Westla^nd Junior 
High Schools are nov. The consolidation of 19^9 vas the first aajor change. Things really 
started to change ia 1965 vith the court order to integrate, and the beginning of sajor 
federal subsidies, and the out-aigration o^ families froa Houston. (See the introduction 
of this study for further demographic description.) ^or the past decade the retention of 
students has increasedT annually (for all races) < This vill be reported in detail. 



The faculty is predominantly, almost exclusively, Texan. The administration apd fac- 
ulty ft>r the most part claim they are "as veil off as anyone could be in science, ib^th and 
social studies, given our tremendous grovth." The three faculties, teachers and ^minis- 
trators alike, share a common belief that their college training in the liberal arts is 
what is crucial to knowing how to teach the subject. The knowledge they revere and talk 
about is that subject knowledge one teaches with . There is little discussion about the 
knowledge the teacHer may need to teach fo pupils. "If you really know your geography 
(biology, trigonometry) you won't have any trouble teaching here — except for the kids who 
don't want to lean*." * • 



The change in school enrollment has brought obvious and subtle changes in the high 
school. There are proportionately fewer Hexican-American students (40Z in 1965, 30% in 
1971, 201 in 1977); and Blacks dropped from 20Z to 15Z to lOZ. There are no more study 
halls, and a parallel" policy which permits seniors to get "off-campus" the last period of 
the day is in effect, '^ith each weekly increase in enrollment there is a corresponding 
increase in the felt leed to manage the school. The high school staff and administration 
"give it our ^st shot." They d> not have time or the personnel to step back and try to 
see whkt resufts seem to be 'associated with change. "We have no formal student data con- 
trol system, or program evaluation effort," as one administrator put it. "In fact the data 
base we do have was created by the federal government's requirements." Federal data re- 
quirements result in the average, white student* being the least-studied child in River Aci^es 
(In America?), 

People count National Merit Scholora, Blacks, special education et^jdente, Latins, 
drop-outs workf study ^students, what have you. The regular Anglo student is the 
**lea8t counted. " 




The soaring numbers have brought about isolated but remarkable "last ditch^ efforts 
to preserve contact with pupils in Cen'ral: e.g, , a counselor uses next-quarter computer 
printouts of student schedules to exchange notes with- her charges. "About 50% of them 
send me their messages. They know I read them and will respond.*^ I checked through a . 
stack of printouts and quickly foundf "1 .may .flunk this," and "I want to go to college 
now," and "I'll see you spon." ^ 

Heanwbile, Central High School patrons are seemingly confident of its quality program 
or are apathetic. A district official said: 

Back in the early sixties everyc^ was examining the high school here. (James 
Conant was read by tUver Acres School Board members. ) Now the emphasis here is 
on little kide. People seem to take the high, school for granted. 



Hy informal survey of parents corroborates his view. There %#ere notable exceptions, 
from a parent's distress with an aspect of her daughter'^ education to a parent of a small 
nunerical minority that could be troublesome for the administration. One parent said she 
felt her daughter should not have been put in Algebra I (she failed itj . The parent did 
not complain to the teacher or the administration but said, "It seems f unny *that every 
third student should fail a course if it was taught right." (1 found that in one recent 
semester about 50% of the students failed- the course!) ) 
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Another parent whose college-attending son had done very well in algebra at the high 
school said with considerable vehemence that the district wasn't being honest with them. 
He sneered at an itepi in the district's Handbook for Parents ; 

I9o child . . \ should be required to wqpk at a level for which he had not » 
adequately acquired the skills neceaaar^ for successful achievement. 

"And one-t;hi>d flunk!" (he exclai^). 



Another parent cornered me at an elementary school presentation one evening. He had 
children in Central and that school. He wanted to have his say on instructional levels. 
Vte had both witnessed a Christmas presentation in which hundreds of elementary-age students 
had participated. - ' . 

In elementary school kids know their parents care. The flashing bulbs at the 
137 Santa's elves; mothers driving them in early for teacher help; ''What did 
you do at' school today?'* at supper. 

But what is there in high school if you aren't a cheerleader or athlete? What 
'is there to take pictures qf, or ask about y if you *re [your offspring is] a 
^level two or three student [in Central]? 



These were the odd* cases. The high school has its problems, its detractors, its 

failures. But 9 vast majority of its participants and its patrons either don't think about 

it or think well of it^ Next, a few observations about its teachers, followed by views^ cf 

grouping, testing and grading, and some indicators of success, failure and student retention 



TheXeacher^' 



Until very recently Central teachers were not bothered by departmental or district, 
evaluation of their work. They still aren't — but exceptions have made theilr'^rk. A few 
'years ago a department head put several teachers who had 4)een there for eight or nine years 
on probation. Two administration informants and one teacher said, "It 'worked' in that ^t 
got those teachers going" (or gone) . 

, Teachers complain about the demeaning jobs of early morning hall duty or "potty patroi" 
and the sigj^-in (before 8:10 a.m.) and sign-out (after 3:43 p. a.) sheets. I sensed that ^ 
one teacher had been waiting for someone to talk to for some time. He begins with behavior^- 
al objectives an4 ranges yidely over his realities of high school teaching. 

When does a teacher* have time to write behavioral objectives? When does a jbeacher 
have time to really think about curriculum problems? A teacher doesnH have time 
to teach' I have never seen so many demeaning jobs, positions in^my whole life. 
*We spend no tine together sharing ideas. I read so seldom in my field that it is 
' terrible. Grading papers takes over 50% of my so-called free time. Student assis- 
V tants could'help file, alphabetize, score objective tests, create scoring distri- 
butions. How would you likd to be fifty years old, with two professional degrees 
and have potty -patrol? Or sit out here and watch the door for thirty minutes 
every morning? Why should I come^ here ten minutes of eight to sit at a door? 
My wife has taught in several places. It is no different. My corments describe 
' • but^are no criticism of this administration particularly. That's what teachers 
are supposed -to do with their time. 



No one nentioned evaluation of tneir teaching or Its consequences as troublesome. 
THey do see fh^se^lve^ as models*.' "It's not so much what I say as what atudents see I am»*' 
a middle-aged #»le teacher of fered • He and others are Supported by River Acres policy in 
Che HaodbooKy wbich' eaphaa^zes the teacher-as-model: 

£ * V ' - * 

. . . instill in »tudent8 veapeQi^fior constituted authority; you should always 
greet your class at the door of yOur classroom . . . the habit is "ca ^yking" — 
they wijLl observe and seldom be. late themselves. 

The 'In emphas^ m modeling good behavior and school as preparation-for-life come 
through in the' Handbook's TKgcusaion of "Assembly Conduct": 

* . . Take an opportunity to teach our students when to applaud, when not to 
applgud, when to he reverent, when to laugh, Tfte necessary courtesies learf^d 
by our students nnw will remaifl- ipith them as adult a. 

If the teacher tieeds help in the form of supervision from the district, it will probably 
be unmet » The help must come from within oneself or from departmental colleagues. The 
latter will be discussed within the context of the science, mathematics and social studies 
cuvricola. Many of the teacherd' prpblems in secondary are seen aa the reault of Texas 
certification requirementa, not the particulai subject curriculum. One district official 
>aW : ' ' . 

It (TEA certification] jis the millstone around our necP^i The requirements 
have little to do with the irstructional problems confronting our staff. But 
yqu h_ t^ be certified, so you attend to -those courses ana let the world 
of den^Mfxl roll on by. ... ' ^ 

JThe dis^ct's policy on] suffffrvision 'is "now^re," The [schoolf board feels 
we have too many ddmvaistratoifsi .^They fail to make the distinction between 
aakrtinistratiori and teacher in-s'erviee help. This means curriculum construction 
and imp^^mentaiion is pretty much editing in the district office. No help goes 
to the classrcom teacher directly, 

r A survey waa taken 6f the attitudes of teachers toward an in-service program provided 
'by the districtWour montha before I came to do this study. The questionnaire forms had 
not been scored vhen; I left. "The data are getting cold, Thja is particularly troublesome 
.n a district with th« change going on as it ia here." 
S 

Beior^ turning to instructional levels I offer a personal concluaion drawn from my 
converaations with over 150 teachers and administrators in Xiver Acres. Compared to the 
primhrv teacher, the secondary teacher is more sure about what she Is doing, bat ia less 
satisfied with the_results. Conversely, the primary teacher is leas certain about what 
&h«: is do>ng ai^ ^w to achieve her goals. She is apt to be pleased with her results. In 
Ihc^ -handful orjnstancea where I cou3d listen to primary and secondary teachers talking 
with one aniJHfiier about school, this presumed difference was overlooked or not recognized. 



instructional Levels 

i constructed aa estimate ol the levels for the aenior class by courting the n»j«ber 
of secti. s of the government course which all take. There ib .10 top-le/el section; six 
Sections of level two; eleven pf level three; and four of level four, ihe senior clatti* 
counselor felt that would exemplify the di^triSution for English and social stjdies *.s 
veil. 
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Although figures are not available within the di8L'^l':<'f my distinct ImDression is that 
there is increasingly less movement between insti actional levels as the River Acres students 
go up the grades. One elementary school counselor estimated that **30 to 40Z of the child- 
ren are re-grouped for something or another by the time they have reached the fifth grade/* 
Conversely, a high school counselor estimated, **Not many [move from one level to another]: 
about a 5Z maximum.*' 



Any student requesting a move from level tvo to three or tl^e reverse is honored. 
There can be no movement from or to levels one or four without the approval of the counselor 
Behind every instructional level disagreement lurks either a basic reading or an arithmetic 
disability, the discffssion may be cast in the language of science, or social studies, but 
it is usually the matter of what to do with the poor reader. From kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade, teachers agree* the student who is weak in reading is doomed to fail in 
River Acres. Two high school counselors said that, '*There isn't much we can help anyone 
who cannot read by high school.** The slow student who is trying may also be in trouble. 
By the teacher's own admission. 

That kind of student I juet d 't know hou to ufork with. Nor do I have the 
time* The quartev marches on. you knau. So we give them more of the same, per- 
haps slower, perhaps louder; then when that doesn't jMHfk^we juet threaten them 
. . . and finally ignors them. Average teaching approached juet do not work 
with them. ( 



An administrator said it, but it was echoed by several higk school teachers as a 
shared view: **The key to the whole thing is reading; and we cannot distinguish a student's 
inability from his lack of will to learn to read. The facts are students know they do not 
4iave to read to pass any course in our basic curriculum.** 



Testa and Grading 



The formal standardized testing program in Central is comprehensive. For example » in 
the tenth grade the following areas are measured: science, math (computation and concepts), 
reading, vocabulary, spelling and language expression. How these are used in grouping 
students is not clear. They are used by counselors but very rarely by teachers. Sl:,ce 
teacher Judgment is a key factor in group placement, it would appear that the test scores 
are of little consequence for this purpose. The district also has initiated a minimum 
competence check in reading comprehension and mathematics for its seniors in respo. se to 
Texas regulations. The tests take about thiec^ periods to administer. When I asked stu^ 
dents what the tests were for and if it affected their graduation, none seemed to know; 
**Just something you gotta do.'* A few articulate students feel that the goals, while ad-- 
mirable, encourage an implementation policy which lujst be held questionable. (Several 
faculty agreed.) 



The grading policy is most explicit, with a uniform point rai.ge associated with each 



letter grade. 
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88-90 


B 
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D- 



69 & below 



A former high school teacher, now an administrator asks, "But who can say what a 73 
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Success and Failure 



The college-bound student is the pride of the district. A counselor vent to twenty- 
one govemoent classes (all seniors) in the Fall of 1976. Among other information she 
obtained a glimpse of the college plans of the seniors. By levfl, she estimates that 85 
to 90Z of the one and tvo level students vlll go» 50Z ox the three level » and lOZ of the 
four level. She felt these estimates represent lower limits and would not be surprised if 
more did go to college. She did not comment on the realistic appropriateness of the stu- 
dents* intents. 

A social studies teacher did. (He had just finished a frustrating hour with a group 
of two level students who "did not care how historims validated their information/') 

I Bay that the senior class has 10% college ^mtevial, maximum! Sure '/SX of 
them will to college. That doesn't cut any mustard with me. We had a study 
a few years back [19721 that showed a lot of students who insisted on college 
prep programs never went to college. 

Over tlfty junijrs scored 1,000 or more on the SAT this year and the district boasts 
five National Merit Scholars (PSAT 99th centile) and seven Coomended Scholars (95th centile) 
The senior class counselor shared a most Interesting story of "early identification of 
talent" with me. River Acres tested the present senior group as tenth graders and found 
2'» (of 820) with semi-finalist scores (99ch centile). That group was placed into a oajor 
works English class as a group. On the basis of those scores, "We next considered an 
additional 402 students in that class as college-bound material." 

In the eleventh grade the 402 students were re tested (less those wliD had moved) and 
not one of that group Joined the "top 23." Furthermore, the top 23 all achieved semi- 
finalist status again, lastly, the top five stayed the top five! A last comment on test 
results quality indicators: 46 of the students in the senior class had SAT scores over 
1,000. 

An observer of the district for many years ^ilso saw the college-bound (intent or fact) 
student as,- "very well served. That's our upper 50X at most, I'd say." The estimates 
ranged widely about the size of the college-bound group. One fly was added to the oint- 
ment of success by an ex-high school mathematics teacher. 

The apparently successful 60% contains Pyrrhic victories. First, we have the 
student pushed info college that pays the price in personal anxiety, false expec^ 
tations. Second, we know those who get good grades and think they know math and 
science because they have mastered the art of yetting good grades in River Acres 
They are rudely awakened in college. 

One former Central science teacher challanged the "Pyrrhic victory" assertion: 
"For every kid that is pushed too mu^h, there are two who are not challenged." 

One nitTht each fall, all Texas colleges are asked to send a representative to the 
high school* ^ach one that does come sets up a room and the students and parents ^hop 
the academic smo^^»asbo«rd for inform.^ tlon . They come to find that certain Texas institu- 
tions require more than others for admission. Texa.'* AiM, for example, has a four-year 
English and a three-year math requirement. Others require three and two respectively. 
The University of Houston is among che lowest in its requirements fortunately, or unfor- 
tunately, according tc your t.^.ograpbic perspective. 
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Students are failing in Central High School as they do pverywhere. "Let's not de- 
ceive anybody by saying we give help to those who need it— because we don't. We give the 
help to those who cry 'Help!'" a high school so^^^al studies administrator argued. A long- 
time district employee, who works with vocational education mafth students, commented: 

Ki-de 2Y*e in high school today that would not have been vhe\e ten years ago. 
But th^ rva^ loccv never makes it out to the River Acres Cm*eer Center, Even 
if that kid does nake' it out here and gets skilled, that's \ot enough. Auto 
'Mechanics i^an'l take kids who are asocial or unskilled with^^ovle. 



I had a brief conversation with the "minister of corporal punishment" in one wing of 
Central. He had some firm ideas about why kids fail and succeed and what the nint.. grade 
means to many kids. The ninth grade means the driver's license first of all. 

yithcxt a car these kids jre a nobody. The average group is a huge, smoldering 
^roblen, No place to excel, bored, frustrated, frightened. Smiling bravely 
dotm the hall^ to the next class. The scared ones pick too low a level. They 
can go to [levels] tvo or three on their own, {Need teachers' r^'^orrrnendation 
tc go to eithjer oue rr four,] Not a big problem, really. Boredom nversive 
to most students regardless of level, ^ 



The quarter system eases the pain of failure and ^llcws sufficient curricular (.sched- 
uling) flexibility to provide remediation. ' \ 

There is enough time in the schedule for teachers to grade tough and kids to 
fail but still graduate because of our quarter syste^., A hidden benefit in 
moving from semester to quarter system: [one can^ flunk and graduate. 



One warm fall af terno > I approached a group of male students who had just fled from 
the "rent-a-cop" for smoking in t'ae parking lot. They were near two sets of concrete steps 
which led to a building long since lemoved for use of another temporary 'site. I asked what 
"they" (stpps) were- In the cc tversation that ensued one lad quipped: "That's the gradua- 
tion steps f(pt the dummies^ They lead you right Into tlie world." Ouch!! 



Retention 



Among my key informants in the high school were the counselors. Ironically, rhe better 
they do their job, the more suspect they were held in the eyes of some. "He wants kids co 
graduate, at anv price. Do an ything to get them out of here with a diploma in their hands*" 



I got too interested in the question of retention and student mobility in this sprawl- 
ing district. As a result I got roped into~^ing some "real work" one afternoon in Central, 
poring through the records for the cl2ss of 1977. I started with the 750 students who be- 
gan ninth grade at Central in 1973. By my count there were S88 left (or 78*). That sur- 
prised re. It was ai variance with a majority of the teachers' beliefs. Mo<;t thought it 
was around SOX. 



To these were added an in-mir ation of 76 in the tenth grade, 66 in the eleventh and 
another 66 in the twelfth. The picture is completed by departures, dropouts, leap tits, 
wh3tever: 140 left as tenth graders, 36 left between the end of the junior year and Decem- 
ber 1976. (Three left the week I was in the office.) 
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While I visited the counselor 'o office I learned about an effort to help failing stu- 
dents graduate. The junior year is the most probable year a student will drop out (not 
leave the Houston area due to family reloca' on) of Central High, Students must be seven- 
teen to drop out and seniors* #re motivated **see it through." J'jst before the sunner of 
the pre-senior year the senior counselor called forty "near-sure drop-outs" to suggest night 
school* correspondence courses, or contracts to make-up deficiencies which would assure 
class-of-1977 graduation. The results: twelve Ment to summer school, eight are presently 
on contract, and one went m the service and tock the GED. That is batting .500, which 
can earn you the description of being a major league counselor or one who is "overly con- 
cerned with kids graduating from high school." 



Central High School Science 



Parents who were themselves high school students in River Acres would hardly cognize 
the high school science curriculum of today. In fact, the class of 1965 would find it un- 
recognizable, according to several of the old tinsers. As was indica'-ed in the junior high 
discussion, in grades one through eight science was little more than "dead robins and 
magnets" fifteen years ago. One high school observer described these changes and more. 
He cited: 

A major chcrure ever the years. Sixth-grade physical science is what we called gen- 
eral s^'^encxe in Junior high twenty years ago. Our major py^oblem is that science 
gets the kids over their heads in math so t^e teachers have to teach mathematics^ 
too. They may or nay not ^yiow how to do it. Another- advancement is seventh-^rade 
life scvence. It is as good or better than our high school biology was ten years 
zgo. 

Thr mid-szrties found chemistry looking more and more like physics. Our first- 
' ine chemistry course is loaded 'jith mathematics. Some teachers want to change 
our second year chemistry course to emphasize oceanography^ for example. Parents 
say, "So''; they [students] need colid chemistry to get into and do well in college. 

This i^ true also for biology. Seme of our teachers want to provide a sampler of 
"auick looks" into new areas for students in the form of mini-courses. Teachers 
want also to make second^iear biology and chemistry more applied to social prob- 
lems. Another related problem is trying to convince people that physics is so 
basic that c kid r-ay need it as much as a second coi'r'-e in biology or chemistry. 
As a result^ physics has never been heavily enrolled here. Another reason, of 
course, is that it is tough. Physics got "far out" because of a movement in Texas 
to put mechanics in physical cience. Recently we ha'^e let up a bit in the physical 
science and physics courses. Earlier everyone was goiKj tn the moon. I'hat's 
p 283ed. 

' It would be fair to say that the "good old days" in science ins'.ruction in River 
Acres never existed. The quality of instruction, the ability of the teachers and the stu- 
dents has been increasing steadily. Not many students went to college a decade ago; and 
those that did rarely achieved much in science.^ The present state science curriculum is 
not without its critics. 

\i£ require things in Texas that wc don't reui^ly need (said an administrator). 
It is crazy to reauire two years of sdence when you don't need to. You ar^ 
talking about a d'ffi^lt thing [two years of s -ience] . 



The state req«-ires that 60t of a science course be laboratory in nature, or approxi- 
mately tJrree of the five periods each week. The teachers say this cann^-t be met. Labora- 
tory expTiences ar«* hampered by equipment failure in a few cases by sections with too 

s: 
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aany stuUents, and by the realities of the time it takes to set labs up and break them 
down. ''Successful experiments occur' only when they are set up so students have no choice 
but to learn rather than just fool around." (Laboratory work necessitates students' be- 
ing aore on their own than does lecture, as a subsequent section will reveal.) 

Somewhere between the apocryphal "good old days" and now, a personal touch with the 
student was lost, say some. One old science teacher bought a plent for each student to 
trim, prune, water, mix the soil; and even wrote a manual to accoi pany the work. He spoke 
nostalgically about the relationships that grew out of some of those student-plant-child 
relationships. One lad who began by seeing plants as "unmanly objects" ended with a 
different attitude: "That boy would have pt^nied his pencil if he thought it vould grow." 
He recalled being able to know which students had wiUch plants. Now he can't tell you the 
students' names« He is nearly alone in his feelings -which in no way affects their poign- 
ancy. 



During the early and mid-sixties parents were quite ii volved in the science curriculum, 
prin' ipally through the science fairs. Since the demise of the fairs around 1970, parents 
want to know only if the science currivulum "is keeping up with the current trends." On a 
rare and recent occasion a facet of the science curriculum, sexual reproduction, for example, 
has brought a parent to the district offices for administrative intervention. 



Until four or five years ago immigrating Northern students were typically "ahead" jf 
the River Acres students in physical science achievement at the high school level. This no 
longer appears to be the -case. Indeed, the trend may have been reversed. 

In the past two years new courses have been added to the science curriculum: marine 
science, environmental science, a second course in chemistry and physics. Curriculum 
experimentation in science does not characterize River Acres, but it has occurred. The 
story of the science shack presented in the elementarf section is one example. Not all 
experiments have such positive results, though. Five years ago the district sent a groi p 
of students directly to high school biology from Junior high school (bypassing physical 
science). Only the best students were selected. Two people independently described it as 
a failure. Apparently the students had problems in chemist »'y ^nd physics with which .he 
teachers were unable to cope. In addition, there are problems with the present system — 
but that comes later. 



Most science teachers think that their science students who go on to Texas universities 
do well in their college courses in science. In chemistry, for example, teachers expect 
their students to skip the first semester course in college chemistry (if they get a B or 
better at Central in Chemistry II). The teacher, who offers Chemistrv II also offers 
Physics II on an independent study basis on. her own time, says that' 

FveshneK ir. 7c^Zlej^ -•-^ne b2<*k — even students— ar^d sai^, "I cun jlad I had your 
jrurse. It 'rode c^hti^strj or physics so e^Sj." 'ihe^ kneu ever^j thing even he- 
f?rc they j»rv. jere tciught it in thei^ ^oll^rie courses 

(So much for the intent to proficiency those first courses in college.) 



Reports are mixed about the relative-quality image of River Acres High School science 
with that of neighboring districts. Here are two teachers new to the district with quite 
differing views. 

J*'ie been in several districts and I dc^'t knou of any other one I^d work for. 
ye have models, tranep^ireneies, overhead- pro je^toi^s. I*m pleased so far. 

Out* district is ^ar behind other adjoining diat,i*icts. 
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Siallar Judgments i#ere found aaong other faculty, but the basis Tor the judgments vere 
not clear to me. Changes recoaaended by teachers later in this section mmy yield dues. 

Several of the teachers have aaster's degrees in science and the prevailing belief is 
that the incoming teachers are increasingly stronger in their science content background. 



The Curriculum 



Although the Tescas state regulations neit||pr prescribe nor recoanend a sequence for 
high school science instruction, they do prescribe two years of science. River Arres' 
sequence is ninth-grade physical science and tenUi-grade biology. The only prerequisites 
in the curriculum are Chemistry 1 before Chemistry 11 and Biology 1 before B,iology II. 



The state requires laboratories to compii>'? 60Z of the secondary science courses. 
Chemistry II and Biology II arcT conducted seven periods per week vlth t^/o of them offered 
one evening. The state requirements have been "under revision** prop'jad^tic to developing 
a state science "framework of aini-Krourses" for szveral years. One science snecialist 
advised me "not to hoU ay breath waiting for its biith." Horeover, once born, "It vill 
be administratively next to impossible to implement." (He sits on the state science 
committee.) - 



Instructional Materials 

The textbooks are, central to each cour<re with the exception of the odd course where' 
"a good one cannot be found." In mar ice biology the teacher uses stacks of magaz/nes 
(Texas Wildlife , national Geographic) as her content a.'«rce. My biases shoved wnen I com- 
plimented her on doing a clever instructional Job with them. She replied, "I wish I had 
a textbook. I would lo^e to have a textbook. Do you know of a good one?" 

One teacaer in physical science who taught level 2s and 3s checked on the reading level 
of the text. 

Some poBBoges are at the 'sev^th grade, which ie a bleaaing; and seme are at the 
tenth, eleventh cmd twelfth grades, which is dam folly. Host of them are up 
there. ' The problem i3, it ia aboujt average on the list. 

The list to which she refers is the Texas Educational Agency's state textbook adoption list 
of five texts, from which districts can select one. 

Two other physical science teachers declared they tould use more than one text in their 
instruction (even if it wet e an "out-of-adoption text"). In general, they find that they 
need more tnings for the students to do th«i they currently have in the one textbook. 

The sound films which t^ district owns auJ t!u>se available from Region IV are the mib- 
ject of much teacher ridicule. This from the chemistry/physics teachers: "We cannot use 
them. They are a big disappointment — so out of date." 
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The "good o-ier" present another problem. They are such **best sellers" that everyone 
uses thea. , 

Kid3 hai>e seen that filr^* I showed four tines lihaut the structure of the atom] . 

I jet irritated. They should never have seen that film. Half of them still 

oan*t understand it: [A similar storj ixis told 'Obcut films in biological science.} 



The use of flia strips in high school scien«:e instruction presents quite a different 
picture in River Acres. A biology teacher spoke for several others saying: '*Ve use film 
strips a lot. Particularly with level four students. The kind that don't 'talk' are b^sf " 
I sav a teacher using one set of filastrips that had audio cassettes as part of the systeii 
— but she chose aot to use thea. I asked her why. '*Vhen ve use the cassettes students 
often rsact as they do vith 16flHi sound filos: Free Day !" As X vatched and listened to ^ 
her use of' the non-sound filastrips, I thought she made her point. The group vas obviously 
ordetly, attending to her presentation and the fila, and a^ked content-specific questions 
about it afterward. 

Another teacher, this one in physical science and in her first year in the district, 
\ after teaching seven years elsewhere, also sav the aediua sending the students a Message . 

7a filastrip xeans instruction. A fi\n seans recreation. An overhead projector means no 
reading and a T^; aeans, 'I aust be at hoae'." 

There is a district-vide problea associated vith the maintenance (alvays repair — not 
preventative) of instructional hardvare. Equipaent such as laboraiory aicroscopes, elec- 
tronic devices, audio and visual recording devices, projectors, pre^nt a persistent prob- 
lea. Estiaates run as high as one quarter of the equipaent being unusable. 



I did not hear teachers or adainistraf^rs coaplain widely about audiovisual services. 
Indeed, the increasing use of audiovisual aaterials in lieu of print aaterials vas huaor- 
oualy censured by the superintendent in a st^ff aeeting; "We have teachers returning froa 
AV workshops who w^-ld rather laainate a hpg thmi buy a pork aanual." 



The_?tudents 



Student Interest in high school science is changing. Everyone agrees on that. But 
how, for what reasons and to what qualitative ends? I sense the potential for a useful 
study on such issuen in River Acres. I have just scratche<l^the surface. As cne senior 
girl put it, "You're the kind of guy who feeds the Juke box on your vay out." 

Upper-level Central science students describe theas«lves as being different froa vhat 
River Acres has had in the past. (Hocning unusual about thai. Don't all students think 
theirs is a unique group? And aren't they right?) The interesting thing is that teachers 
agree: "They are wilder." "The gap betveen the top and botto«i is videning." "Central's 
average of today would have been our bes ei|!ht years ago." "They are saarter and s^rt- 
aleckier." "They are aore serious, aore able • . ." These are fragments froa, unrelated 
conversations vith teachers and adainistrators about Central stud^nts. Another one: "Kids 
knov about genetic aanipulation, problems involving science in society; ecology, geraicidal 
warfare; far more." 

- I spoke with two aeabers of the class of '7'. They were excellent students in Centra^ 
and are now freshmen at Texas universities. They reacted to several conflicting views of '^^^^ 
1977 "Mew Crop" students positively. 'They're all true!" "It depends on which classes. 
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levels, social g^-oups you*re chinking about/' They said their ' entral High Biology II, 
checlstry and phybles courses vere "super «'* Biology I vas recalled as "a course vlth lov 
difficulty and obvious content." 

The only and vliJilng candidate for a poor (read that "rotten") course vas phyfilcil 
science, where the ccntent "was a repeat of elementary school Ideas on a lower level." 
(Its teacher Is no longer on the science faculty, they were delighted to point out.) 
Current level one students In physical science say they are "Impatient to get to chealstry 
and physics without this 'Mickey House*." 



Other students mw Biology I as a bunch of "unrelated things that aust be covered In a 
short period." They and their teacher Independently describe the course as one In which 
you "run" fros one thing to the next. Another Biology I teacher whoa I did not observe 
teaching speaks: 

It ia like hoof and tails getting them to h^, interested in b^^logy. But I 
finalhj struck gold today by reeding from a book about hou to raise your IQ: 
hou a biologist and an educator view IQ. 

Students In courses other than biology complain about the rush of a quarter system 
and the slowness with which 'heir papers (tes(s) are graded. Teachers defend themselves: 

But that is because I don't care if John got the answer "S -Hewucn, " Shcu^ me hM 
you got the answer "S Neutan," So I grade set^p, procedure. Apt to happen 
more when the kid is in a hight^M* level science or mathematics class. 

A physics teacher has been changing her course. 

I have been building up my material from different textbooks for the last four 
years and I have reached my peak. I an not giAng to cuM any more. Classical 
physics is what I stress. They can see classical physics; these are things 
they can see, understand, draw a picture of. Modem phyaics leaves them out an 
a limb; quanttsn and relativity can^t be- seen, felt. 

Students and teachers are in considerable agreement about a slight margin of interest 
in science held by boys over girls. (I found no evidence for this in the elementary schools 
aod an equivocal sltuatldn at the Junior high.) Chemistry and physf .s are the outstanding 
examples where the course Interest, achievement, and long term intei x of boys apparently 
exceeds that of girls. Similarly, in biology: 

Boys (are interested! a little more than girls in level four (Biology IJ and 
finally by the time they get in a second-year biology it is considerable. For 
every f yur or five beys enrolled in Biology II there is one girl. 

The girls can be counted on to get slightly better grades "because they turn in assign- 
ments on time," or "do neat lab manuals.** It*s the boys who "lead" in the laboratory, as 
I shall report in the next section. 

Before turning to the labs, I note the absence of Hexlcan-Amerlcan and Black students 
in the upper- level sections and advanced coursei; in science. A retired teacher who was 
subbing in Junior high science during my stay put it in an historical perspective: 

Before 1974 they were all in special education: since then they have been phased 
into the regular program. They just ^<mH read and the new words do^ ''keep coming" 
in icience. But it isn't only a matter of scientific terns. I once asked all the 
kids haw mny had ever been in a cav^? Do you know what it smells like? Ooer 90% 
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of Toor kids nod never been underground at all. Never beloD ground level: 
zh^rk of it! !4eanuhiZe a lot of rr^ upper [social class J kids hnve rock collec* 
tions, have visited mine shafts, have had more first-hand experiences than most 
of their tej^'^ers, 

A current teacher of level four sections in science observes: 

.yexicjn^.t'Tfer icons being in level four almost exclusively is not a result of 
rrejudice. It is a self^xamining proposition*, Tne^ select themselves into 
it. It is their naturae. Jenetic, if you knou) what I rnean, JSc^ racist, 

I asked a Chicana science teacher about this and she agreed. (There aie many vho would 
not . ) 



Laboratory Work 

The things I saw and heard abo^ laboratory work in high school science are presented 
in three these;: facets of the lab itself and the groups' size, purposes and instruction, 
and the behavior of students. 

Group size truly seeas to sake a difference in h^gh school science lab work. When 
there are twenty to twenty-four students in a lab things go such sore saoothly than when 
there are a few aore. (Soi« now have thirty-two students, with facilities for only eigh- 
teen.) It is a Batter of equipment and space. The laboratories are well-equipped, scads 
of wall space » and have one microscope for two students. Sow of the microscopes are new 
(electric) and some are old (natural light). This scarcity of resource (new ones) causes 
a Banageaent problem for the teacher. The microscopes caused additional crowding because 
of the need to be near #»lectrical outlets. Care of equipment, especially for things like 
terraria'in marine biology, is an increasing problem as the group gets larger. "There is 
no such thing as thirty kids taking care of anything." 



Supplies are not a problem, chemical or organic. ''We get all the sheep hearts and 
woras we need." Work on the eye and brain are avoided because it would deny certain child- 
ren the laboratory experience because of religious convictions, according to one teacher. 

The instructional purposes of lab work are an issue. First, there is funeral ais^ 
agreement aaon^ teachers and students. Students want to "get in there and do it." 

Thiise <ids think they should be able to just go into a lab and cut up a worm, 
cust :rut hiK up. The steps and the reasons (for dissection] are not important. 
*'ust JO to it, 

*> 

I talked with kids as tliey came out of an earthworm dissection laboratory. They looked 
and said they felt "freer" in laboratory than they do in lecture. This feeling of freedom 
in a tight lab space (there were thirty-one in there) creates problems for the instructor. 
She told nc she spends "too much time on such problems." Most teachers for one reason or 
another fall short of the required number of lab hours. One said she tries to get 20t. 
She does not think the puroose of laboratory wrk has really bipen thought through with 
sufficient care, and adds: 

The great nwnber of hours required means dissecting earthworms* Vhat else is 
there to do? Many lab activities are personally offensive to manif and of no 
interest to the majority. 
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Other teachers do laboratory work In their classrooms. '*Ytm don't have to go to a 
' l«b to Jump up and down and measure the heartbeat." Another has the Idea that field trips 
could be applied experiences to count as laboratory time, but the logistics defeat Inple- 
■eating her i^^ea: 

I hax>e eighty students. I won't ta>je moi*e than twenty at a time. That means 
four trips to the beach. So I don't do it. Perhaps I could take the whole 
group to a shrimp hatchey*y. Maybe I could take them to the beach during the 
winter so they ujorr't go into the water, Also^ it has to be on Saturdays, 



The third cluster of observations on laboratories are about the students tnenselves* 
After watching the ^Irls read the .laboratory proce4ures to their boy lab partners who then 
pin dowu the frog, I wondejred TMt was always thus. 

Oirla have "scoped'' out their roles for sure. They arz the housewife; 
Daddy is the doer. The boy * do the step-by-step lab procedures based on 
what the girls read to them, \nd don't exfer let on you krtow more than him, 

A second feaale biology - teacher agrees. "Boys are more Interested and do more In 
laboratory work than do girls. In our drug work [applied stimulants and depressants to 
organisms] the boys lead the way." 

There are vlde-ranglng differences In the effective use of laboratory time with level 
three and four students. Some teachers cite, "Fewer, ^not more, tehavlor problems In my . 
labs with 4s." 

I saw one level four lab of that teacher and there were no problems of note. But 
when it Is bad . . . ^ 

When you go to a tab with a 4 [group] you have got a problem. It is better ^ do 
teacher demonstration. It is often better because you get the right results apd 
they almost never do. They are so busy breaking beakers they never get anything 
completed anyway. So at the very least the teacher can show them how it does 
work if you do it right. Their attention span is so short they will be wandering 
off doing something else if you don't watch them closely. They'll really destroy 
your lab if uou're not careful. Over BOX [of J level four are boys. Black kids 
get assigned' po level four mostly because of a reading problem; next because of 
a math problem; next because of a discipline problem; and las' because of a science 
problem. 



Instructional Levels 

Science instruction by levels Is «een as a good thing and one '^ilch is working to the 
satisfaction of most students and teachers. The counselor speaks for most: 

I am not [kidding) you, Ve have teachers who^re fair, have high standards, 
are conscientious, and who are- competent . I have my problems with them as a 
counselor but that much I grant them. I would feel bad about the levels if the 
teachers were not excellent. The levels are here to stay and I personally don't , 
• mind [having] them^-nor do I question them -at this point in time. 

The reader should bear in iiind when or if the mathematics and Social studies sections 
are read' lat the counselor is talking about Chose teachers, too. Level one is referred 
to as "major works," and has about 5X of the students. Uvel two is "accelerated" and has 
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about 125:, level three is "average" and has about 70% and level four is "basic" (below 
average) and has about 12Z. The Advanced science courses Biology II and Chemistry II and 
physics are level one only. 

The senior-cl^ss counselor has worked with the graduating class of 1977 since their 
entry to Central High School in 1973. She finds no "big failure problems" in science (as 
will be the case in mathematics). 



Preetige is involved in being in Major Vorks. * When you get into FOM in math 

it neons two \^ears--or the two-yeccr "algebra" course. In science it Is the same 

course and thp levels mean slower pace but same content, i 



There is a debate about whether a level three in chemistry should exist. It is 
offered to "give college-bound students a chem course on their transcript" and all such 
students are recoimended to take it. The teachers of such sections question whether it is 
"really chemistry'* when the content is minimized ^ the mathematics is minimal and the cover- 
age is foreshortened. A shared teacher view I found was, "the problem with chemistry is 
mathematics." ' 



Students and faculty alike give high praise to the level .one courses/ Not all teach- 
ers^want to teach level one^- a departure from the Junior-high story. "I'm glad I don*t have 
a level one. I am learning with ny students and am not ' tained in [this aspect of] science.' 
(A majority of fhe faculty probably wish they have more level one or two courses.) A ' 
Biology II teacher of level one students surprised me when she said that the good students 
were not all that interested in biology. 

they really put out because they want the gitades. But they don't take that 
special care. They are busy socially. School is only one thing competing for 
their time. Some kids 2ome to lab at night by taking two hours auay from their 
jobs. Leave ii}ork at six, stay ti>o hours, and jo back to work. School for them 
has become something to work into their schedule. It is not their life work. 

f 

Biology II was offered for the first time in the school year of lS75-76« Now Central 
has several sections ol it. Marine science and environmental biology courses have alsp 
been added recently. As we will discover in math, the science courses are generally re^ 
garded tp be "better" by the faculty when they get "harder." The principal reason offered 
for this belief is that the better students and teachers are in these courses and the 
motivation is higher. 



One place where the motivation is not high is level four. Teachers of level four and 
their charges told me in no uncertain terms that biology was not of great interest to the 
students. "The level three student' will often tolerate details more so we teach more de- 
tails to them.*' (The same text and curriculum are presented to the level three and four 
sections in science.) I did interview one biology teach-^r who claimed that she was doing 
a good Job with level four students. I did not follow that^ lead and probably should have. 
One level four class I did see, and whose instructor I did t^^lk with, "told it like I saw 
ij:." 

lAost are there because of discipline problems. And, most are there because of 
reading probl'^ms. Few are there because^ of conceptual difficulties in science, 
I have students who. can answer the questions about the periodic chart. They know 
it. But I can't ask every one of them individually, I think there ought to be a 
reading class in every jjnior and senior high that you don 't have to be in special 
' education to get in, I \xve students from India, Mexico, Viet Itam, who need help 
in reading. They can't get it from me. Without exaggeration they could be in 
level one instead of the level four that they are in if they could get help with 
their language problems. 
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She said she expected no help to come from the district on the problems she. is e^eriencing 
because "they have their own problems just keeping pace." 

Regardless of xhe level, the shared goal of the students in science is "to get a good 
grade." Students in levels twq. three or four <which have 95Z of the students) do not say 
they are in physical science or biology to learn something substantive about the field. 
The reaions for getting good grades were several—but grades are the. thing. Level one stu- 
dents did talk about science, about their interest in it— and about getting good grades. 
The competition for ge.ttlng good grades appears to be considerable in the upper levels. 

\ 

Compared to the junior high schools there is little discussion aboot misassignm^nt to 
levels in science. I found references to misassignment, but always ia the context of a more 
pressing problem. 

' Miaaaeiament is detrimental in my teaching. With the size' of claaeee rrdxing 
' the levele would he dieaatroue. Teachers are human: we respond to students 
who listen to us and ignore the lazy and disruptive ones, even if that s un- 
fair to ihem. 

The overriding characteristic of grouping students for science instruction in the 
ninth and tenth grades is' its necessity. 

I can't imagine having all levels of kids together. You couldn't do miything 
' except bore the top two groups and go over the heads of the lower two groups , 
while^ you taught for the mean. (Level three teacher) 



What's The rfiR Idea? 

• . . J 

' From time to time in this story I judge it useful to let the reader know what I think. 
This itf^ne of those tiaes. After watching a very few hours, listening for three days, and 
2^inr?or several weeks, I was surprised to discover what the faculty thought the big ideas 
of science Were and >hat they were about as science teachers. 

I saw t^hem teach and he^rd thcrt talking with students about science as principal 
ideas with Che facts that support, those big ideas: concepts such as ^'^''^l^V'^ 
transformation,. cellular differentiation, taxonomies, laws of conservation, probability 

and genetic coding. 

But whdn I directly asi^d that the big Ideas were, they used unexpected (for »e) words. 
I expected ^hea to stress sconce content heavily. Here Is a sample of several teachers 
and adalnlscrators' answers: 

.That's \eaay; mderatanding 'of eelf and the realtioneip of how thinga relate 
to himl . , 

' 6 

They hdve to appreciate technology, not just understand it and see hoi.- to 
grab i^ aivi build on it. « 

To do 'ife'.l in college science. It's as simple as that. 

■ ' To advance' ttie' culture and heHtage through the use of expertise. 

' To 'understand the issues related to the location of a nuclear energy plant, 
a land filf operation and a pollution-ecology debate. 
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My big ideas^ ore community ditfease, public health and recycling water courses. 
But what *we dd i& probe sheep hearts and dissect earthuoms. 

The principal gqpl ^is to leave science with d favorc'Ae impression. 
. To prepare them- for life ahead. 

f 

* . . . " 

Drum tnto their heads that the scientific method can be applied to every situa- 
tian in life. 

— ^ •* 

The top of the pyramid. The place where all their math and science come 
together, (physics)? ' > ^ 

Are these harmonious? Does it make a difference' what the teacher thinks the big 
idea is anyway? Would the faculty find ^ discussion of their list of big ideas instruc- 
tive? j I 

TWO of^\iy interviewees said a lot when one paused and said he couldn't answer the 
question; the second said, "I haven't had .time to. think about that in a long, long 
time.** * *t 



The Science Courses 



The parts to this sect loft ^re ordered to parallel the cou|:«e sec^uence at Central. 
Vte begin with physical science (ninth grade), move to biology (tenth, grade) and conclude 
with chemistry and physics (eleventh and twelfth). A majority of the science teaching 
faculty think biology should be offered in th^ninth grade and phys-'cal science in the 
tenth. The reasons most connionly offered are ninth-grade algebra juld be helpful in 
physical science; and the content of biology is "where the kids are" as freshmen. < 

Physical Science . The story in physical science is that it is a ^'bad news course" 
in the (unpublished) ^newspaper of students. Physical gjcience is required of all ninth 
graders* The top-flight kids see it as short on challeiue and the bottc Ifght kids 
see it as useless' or boring. The middle-flight prefer baology because is easier or 
more interesting* \ 

A chemistry teacher said that the physical science teachers are "the bad guys of our- 
department." She says thar part of the problem is the preparation of the students in junior 
high school. 

What you ^ind out first quarter is that saturation/' "solvency/* "solution/^ 
' • ''precipitation** really mean nothing to these kids. They have the names hut not 
the ponc^vts. They can argue about space travel but don't know what a planet is. 

In the w()rds of the chemistry/physics teacher, the pame phenomenon occur" later when: 

They know their radvbals and oxidation numbers. It can make a difference 
but it usually does not, because they don*t understand %he things they have 
' learned. 

The summary description provided by four teachers of physical stience was, "The lower the" 
kid [instructional level], the lower the physical scieirce interest." ^he lower level 
(average and below) students like biology much better than physical science. 
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They could core less about the three theories about how the earth came into 
being. That was past, the earth is already here; big deal! They don't see 
the atom. They do see birds. INo moral or ethical issue hinted at by kids 
at all,} 

Uiother teacher of lover-level Biology I corroborates the picture provided by the physical 
science teachers: 

^ . . . 

The kidf^. are more interested in biological science not because of the "human" 
istic zn -^rest hypothesis" — b^At because it is easier. More kids can relate 
quickly to biological sciences. Only a few can to the physical science. 

I talked vith tvo girls vho were in chemistry level tvo because their parents said tKey 
••had to [be there]." They recalled their days in physical science and biology. '"We spent 
about two weeks on <hat sheep heart and we spent about two weeks on electricity." The 
second girl agreed but also stressed how bored she was in physical science regardless of 
the content of the uinit. 

Biology .. The biology teachers see the student interest in their required course a bit 
differently. They think their content is more directly useful in life for the young ado- 
lescent. Younger staff members emphasize the need to find Jinks between the content and 
the lives of students. One veteran teacher agrees with the need to change. 

When I started teaching biology I used to teach them the parts ' of the ear. 
Now I stress personal health, diseases of the ear, trauma induced by stereo 
" blasting. 

And the difference of being a year older is not to be taken lightly. Several teachers in 
the science department said that ninth graders were the problem — not the science course * 
that was slotted there. 

Another thing that biology has going for it is its breadth. Because it is a survey 
course, "You can always find something that you and kids like and give it a push." One 
teacher would have every teacher feature her "long suit.'* 

* We should spend a lot more ^ime on genetics because that's where everything 
comes from in the first place. Every problem, any of your 'syndromes, mental 
' diseases. 

On the other hand we can see the breadth of the course as being its shortcoming. 

Biology I is a survey course in (college] biology, that's what it is. It re- 
minds me of my freshman biology class. I should hand them my old notes. 
just cover everything and it is too much. Two days of lab leaves three days to 
. - 'read the whole field. 

A final quote from a teacher who started to tell us about thfe increasing quality of her 
students and ended saying something else: 

The kids are getting better and better in Biology I. They know how to do my 
tests. They know where I am going. Some of them have had me before. They 
can read me. 

Chemistry and Physics . If you missed the quote near the end of a previous section on 
"What's the big idea in science?" here it is: ''The top of the pyramid. The place where 
all their math and science come together." Physics is the elite course in^he minds of the 
top fi ience students, the counselors, the bottom students who will never take it and the 
instructors who offer it. 
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It is classical in content and approach. The modern physics curricula did not cacch 
on in River Acres. This teacher has been building up her materials for instruction for 
the p%st four years. She has ''raided sever<>l textbooks*' in the process and is now satis- 
fied with what she has on hand. 

Classical phueiGs is what I stress. They can see classical physics. There 
are de'nonstrations they can see, understand, drcoD a picture" of , Modem physics 
leaves the student out on a conceptual limb, ^antum and relativity cannot he 
seen* And perhaps what is most important for the introduction of students to 
physics, they cannot feel them [auantum and relativity^ , 

I heard her teach a class for an hour while I worked in an adjoining room. She is 
an effective question poser. Works hard to get students to "think out loud" about physical 
relationships, a^out causation, about explanatory mechanisms. I also watched her work 
after school one night with a "last semester flunk" who is auditing her course this quarter 
Socratic inquiry was obvious as she worked with the youngster. I asked her about giving 
Newton's laws, definitions, etc., without an experimental basis in the laboratory for kids 
to discover intuitions. The teacher said she knew about all that point of view but had 
rejected it. ' ^ 

Our whole science department is fed up with it [PSSC] , Investigation process 
Pastes CO much time^ We end up telling them vhat they are looking for anyway ; 
they cannot "pull it out,** So I ar^putting my own course together and have 
developed my own materials. 

Her enrollments are up as they are' in Chemistry. I asked the chairperson If the courses 
were getting ^asier and the students were sensing that? 

It is not a "jikxtering down" Sfituation at all. If anything, the chemistry arid 
physics are getting harder, ■'The increase in numbers of students electing 
chemist r-/ and physics is proportionate to the increase in enrollments. 

What is happening is the in-migration of students are principally from homes which are 
very much pro-chemistry. ("It is bringing you a better living.") One student said: 

My father (chemical engineer] says that the United States is going to have 
to realize that we^ wouldn't have enough energy to even have a shorta<je if it 
weren't for the chemical industry, ^ot only that, physics is going to get r. ^ 
America out of the energy crunch. 

Frequent, sporadic sai^les of students* attitudes toward chemistry and physics In the halls 
lunchrooms, etc., found|them generally positive and filled with the optimism of the student 
quoted above. J 

% 

The attitudes are positive, and the worth of the course is not in contention; but at 
least one instructional problem in chemistry (and perhaps in physics) Is apparent to three 
teachers. They spoke of the "mathematics trap" in Chemistry II as the principal undoing of 
some students. Students can "handle the science but the math Is another thing." 

Chem I the same: mathematics and reading is their bugaboo. Everyday math 
reasoning, the simplest functions they can't do, I can't explain it. There is 
not enough attention paid to application. They can hendle a polynomial but 
can't tell what to^do^with anything they know. They know their rmth. They want 
to be told when to use it, hhat do I do to solve this, Mrs, X? I can hardly 
wait to go back to plain math. The new math doesn't teach them how to do it. 
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There are strong opinions among this faculty about how teachers are trained — or 
should be trained. 

Anybody who gets a degree in biology ehould have a course in genetics. Kids 
want to know why this kid over here has a big head* A Mongoloid, And we have 
one. Okay, explain to them and you need to know that there 's a broken chromosome 
on the twenty-first to understand it. That 's what science is. Why there is more 
retardation, more deformity that is now showing up? Explain brain damage. 

Another teacher of over five years In the district made this telling observation on staff 
selection for teaching high school science. 

Loverly transcripts but poorly prepared in chemistry. Could run a class , main^ 
tain discipline. Lacked knowledge in chemistry, I promised nyself that I was 
never going to take another education course. This [interview] is my one oppor- 
tunity to scream; they are the most vaUieless courses in the whole world as far 
as I can tell. The only thing of value, and not much, was student teaching, 

A third, this one a biologist, broadly coup llmen ted Texas Institutions of higher education 
for their efforts In teacher training and then pointed to an unaddressed aspect of her 
educat Ion . 

I'm not as concerned with what to teach, or how to teach it, or how to order \ 
the curriculum as 1 am [with] how do students really learn science, Thai^ is 
going to be different from hdw students learn math, motor skills, other things, • 
How do we get students to higher cognitive levels of synthesis, application? 
What kind of training do I need to get at this? Experience has not revealed . 
that to me or to my colleagues, 

I vDuld not be overstating the situation to say that the science faculty at Central 
High School In general thinks very little of the education courses they have taken; and ' ^ 
If given the choice, few would take any In the future. The rare teacher Mentioned, any- 
thing about In-servlce training In the district and nothing congratulatory is In my notes 
on that score either. One teacher who works principally with level thr^e students threw 
In a one-llner as she left one day that spoke reams about "the box" teachers are In, 
"Every day I try to squeeze In a few minutes to do some teaching." 



Another science teacher says the enrollments have gone up, the courses are tougher 
and there's no problem with the parents. These have all been amply documented earlier. 
But he adds a special dimension: 

In general, science has gone down over the past decade. We haje changed the 
curriculum to try td adjust to thi^ decline. In the 1960s I lectured, did 
everything ''wrong'' t according to comtemporary pedagogy] and my students loved 
it. High interest, high achievement. How I am doing everything I know to re- 
capture that interest. Changing my teaching, group discussions, student 
activities, films, kits. But it's gone, all gone, 

^ personal review of the history of River Acres' science curriculum adds a comic touch: 

Teachers, like most Americans, follow fads and change their minds, (In the 
sixties] we had labs with tables, sinks. We took them out, filled up the troughs 
with concrete. ^Two years later we brought the tables back, dug out the concrete, 
set up the labs again. 
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One of the topics that one hears discussed among teachers trying to help one another 
is the "wild kids/' 

Kids are so wild. Including homer com. Male teachers oormand more authority 
than do ^jornen 90% of the time. I uould never survive 'jithout the support of 
the staff. Shared stidy sheets, tests, guides, materials. Level four means 
no discussion. So many anxious to erupt , disrupt. ^ This bothers me that we 
can't discuss. Every teacher has told me that it is impossible to discuss 
things with this level. I feel guilty keepinj them busy because I don't con- 
sidt.r that jood te^aching. There should he a half and half. 

One new teacher (to the building) said she would have quit if it were not for the support 
of her colleagues during tf^e first few weeks of her teaching. She also shared with me her 
view of an established teacher that went beyond perspective and skill: 

Tne big difference between th^ established teacher and me is not expertise, 
insight or skill. It is the enromous backlog of materials, lessons that work, 
filers that they can rely on to get them through the day or week. 

Another rookie said he was stunned by the "get ready" time involved in setting up labs. 
Sharing of lab space with other teachers makes setting up labs difficult to impossible 
for certain activities. So it all has to be done within one period. There are othe^ 
worries, too: "Spend a lot of i:ime getting labs together, taking roll, handing out papers 
it's very frustrating. Students don't want to come in and get ready." 



Before turning to the matter of how the Science curriculum connects up to the junior 
high school and elementary sci^e curriculum in the minds of students and faculty, 1*11. 
add an .item on homework in scillfce teaching. It is obvious that -the laboratory component 
of science teaching does not lend itself easily to homework. In Central Hijgh several 
courses are reported to have no formal (assigned) homework at all. One physical science 
teacher paraphrases the situation: 

/ don't give it. My smart ones don't need it. Many have jobs and don't hade 
tine. Others won't do it. A few could profit. Whioh few is che question. 
Bj the time I figure that out the quarter is gone. 



Cross-grade Com m unication 

The beginning ninth-grade student strolls into what (for science and mathematics) 
has been called "the crunch," "Death Valley," and the "Second World War in two weeks." 
Phyfical science and Algebra I are the villains and the play has several science faculty 
reviewers. 

Junior high teachers teach at the incoming student. Ve aim at the ^nd product. 
There's no tomrraj after us, for many of them. . 

We expect our elementary teachers to do everything expert in all disciplines. 
Most are weak in math and science. 

There is no formal teaching of science before the sixth grade in River Acres 
(untrue J. Now really, they could start t aching science in the third grade. ^ 

It all depends on who_ you start with, not what or when. Science teaching should 
be<nn with good, interested teachers—not in the first grade, or with physical 
science. 
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Be J inning ecienae formal 'teaching is probably not efficient before the eighth 
grade, I could teach all the science the^j [ninth gradere] >jnou in three weeke. 
It ie a senee of maturity, or the ^ability to hcndle data and to think logically 
about them. They just can't handle the 'dhole process intellectually or emotionally 
before the junior high. Most of them can't. 

The problem is 'they have gone over stuff. And over it. And over it. And never 
really know anything about it. But by the time they come to me [Biology I] they 
say, "We already had the cell!'* ' ^ 

A former junior high science teacher now teaching at Central talked about how she did 
it "down there" two years ago: 

Th<B junior high goes too much in detail, [She was curriculum chairman,] We we^ 
not supposed to emphasize thingj^ that the high schogl taught. But the general 
sai^tnce taught in junior high exactly the same as we teach in physical science 
at tne senior high ninth grade (physics) part of it. They should be doing the 
preparation for it. It is too hard for them in the eighth gride, / 

Students who are doing well in the ninth-grade physical science or tenth^grade biology 
ascribe their success in part to their Junior high school teachers or to one eleoientary 
teacher who "made it fun" or "showed me how something workeJ for the first tlae." I was ' 
unable to get a student to recall precise concepts or -^isceroL a particular net hod of ter.h- 
ing science that could be associated with a success story, the Tailing students ^re near- 
ly unaniaous in their perception about how "we are never going to use any of this stuff"; 
and how "we know most of it but can't do well on the tests"; or "I never have liked science 
or how "I could learn it if I wanted to but there isn't any reason to, except to* get a' good 
grade, maybe." Not unexpectedly the courses and teachers were seen to be dull, or not to 
make «ense, or not to be worth the effort. 

While the successful student does not speak of the utility of the science courses in 
which she is currently excelling, her failing counterpart does speak to the lack of util- 
ity. Similarly, students who are highly successful in high school science at Central 
regularly point to an earlier experience that "turned them on," whereas their counterparts 
do not pofnt to an adverse experience that "turned them off." 



Help Wanted and Advice 

Central High science teachers sent some strong messages to anyone who has a mind to 
^ead them. Those who attended NSF Institute's regard them, to the person, as the single 
most important influence on their professional development. Those younger teachers wffo 
have heard about them would like their^ chance. A retired Junior high school coordinator 
who introduced a course in oceanography as a direct result of his attendance at an NSF 
Institute saw seven of his students (all boys) go on to colleges to study oceanography. 
(Two received degrees in marine. science with a specialization in oceanography.) 

The only untoward comment I heard throughout the litany of praise directed toward NSF 
Institutes took this form: 

Frequently regular junior high school teachers demonstrated experiments to u9 
and the kids (always introduced to us as a "regular eighth grade group of kids"} 
came up with the neat conclusions, I believe I was lied to at those Institutes, 
The techniques nev^r did work out right back home, Wisconsin and Kentucky teachers 
said the same thing to me. It isn't the same back home. The deck was stacked some- 
where. Teachers looked like they were doing things with the kids that they weren't 
maube. 
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A young teacher needs help in the marine biology course she is teaching, 

I -JouM love to have training directly in rnarine biology, Nov I have to take 
a lot of superficial courses beccoise of state certification » None of them will 
help ^£ ■ I'd reallj love to go to an NSF Institute, A major institution in 
Houston offevi o course ir. the rhys^'-cs of oceanography and one course in marine 
bi^log^j, !no other institutions have nore than two courses, even though we are 
art the julf, 

Biologv teachers had a couole suggestions regarding the content of Biology I: 

Uc have to teach so much subject natter and don't have enough time to teach stuff 
they can really use, I'd like to eliminate botany and emphasize ecology, De^ ' 
emD^iasize taxonomies and emphasize population genetics. The exams in the depart- 
ment 'jon't let ne. We also have accountability to the state. 

There was individual concern that the sophovore course vas not "sufficiently demanding 
^ for our most able sc-sdents/* (Recall the River Acres graduates' descriptions of the course 
as being f-ather easy.) 



A physics teacher was not making a reconoiendatiou when she described the problem that 
follows, I infer she was calling for help. It concerns the natter of hov aathtaatics 
and science are (npt) connected in the minds of her students. I' of fer it as the end of # 
the science picture in River Acres and as a lead into teaching and learning mathematics * 
in Central High School. ^ 

Mathematics they dp in that building and science they do in this building cmd 
ne'er the twain slixll meet. They just don't take the understandings they get in 
math und trans fi^r them to physics, I know they are getting it over there, I 
}iave ;jone over ctnd talked and seen what they are getting. They are getting it, 
I taught the students linear motion. We went through the whole theory of linear 
motion, Me did linear motion on the horizontal, We did free fall problems, Ve 
did, I did problems of all kinds until they were coming out of their ears and they 
could work them fine, (For two weeks to three weeks,] Then I spent a week work-^ 
inj on' Vectors, just vectors, nothing else. Early in the sem&ster we had worked 
on right triangles. And I worked with vectors strictly on the right triangle 
method. Well, they got the linear motion equation, they got vectors okay and we 
aot tb projectiles cmd they went "AAAGGH"! They didn*t know what to do. It was 
something foreign to them. All it was was putting together the linear motion 
with the vectors. I would say ?6% absolutely could not ^t them together, ?5%! 
They knew everything, I can give them a vector and they can break it into the 
components, I can give them a linear motion problem and they can do it, - Free 
fall, horizon%tal. But if I give them a projectile, something rolling off a desk 
thei' doii't know what to do with it, I had an overhead projector with a trans- 
parency and speftt a whole period and showed how it fell, okay, I had everything 
set up perfectly. And I had something shot upward; the velocity before it hit 
and the velocity as it shot upward, then I overlaid them, going up, coming doun, 
same thing. And then I put the projectile over there and showed them that the 
projectile in the J direction happened just as if you dropp^ it. And then in 
the X direction for every interval of time it moved with a constant velocity and 
it 'Jhnt in one ear and out the other for three out pf four, [I gave them a test,] 
As soon as I ga^e them their test back and I said, ^okay now let's do these togeth- 
er, " everyone went, "Oh, is that what you wanted?" I had done several before the 
teat, Nai^ they know how to do project%les, no problem. Good students. It's 
weiri. What they want is a nice neat fomula to plug in. 
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Central High School Matheaatics 



Kide are struggling intk algebra in our achooU today that would not have taken 
it at all ten yeare hack. There is a growing pressure to Seed the kids to the 
next course. It is all tmxpped up with the cumulative nature of mathematics that 
is in no other school subject. Sports, musu? have it, bud they aren't required. 
Take science and social studies, for instance. Teachers in geography don't have 
to feed kids into history; or teachers in physical science don't feed kids into 
biology. Kide take different courses those nurricula and while good students 
in social studies and science tend to dd well in social studies and science, there 
is no finger pointing or parental hue and cry if they do not. But once a kid 
breaks down along the mathematics trail, it's ill over and everybody knows it. 

An adBlnlstrator said it, but alaost any River Acren aath tucher vould agree vith such of 
it. The Texas guidelines say a senior high school oust require at least six quarters (tvo 
years)~of aatheaatics of its students. Thus, River Acres far exceeds th^ state's alnirai 
r^quireaents in natheaatics. In the ninth gra^e students take either fundaaentals of 
t^theaatics (FOM) or introductory algebra (lA) or Algebra I (ALC). Th^* choice is iapor- 
^ant in that i^ deteralnea a student's aatheaatics course for the next year as well. 

an a real sense that assignaeat controls the aatheaatics curriculua for 932 of the 
students for their entire four yearf in Central. The students* career choice is aade in 
the tenth grade. Counselors know soae students aake it unvittingly. Which courses and 
which levels cast the die. The distfaction is this.* FOM is a two-year sequence which 
reviews basic arithaetic. lA is also a two-year sequence in which the first year of 
algebra is "waters down" and is spread over two years. ALG is a three-quarter (one year) 
course based on the Dolciani Series. 



The tenth grade has a geoixefry course, which follows the Algebra I. The eleventh 
grade offering is ALC-II witfi' coapiiter science: a "aajor works prograa."* Tfie twelfth 
grade is trigono^try and introductory analysis and the calculus. There is also a liberal 
arts geoaetry and a liberal arts ALG-II which serve students who are college bound, but 
who will not require aore aatheaatics in their Wocation. It essentially enables thea to ^ 
aeet college entrance requireaents while taking^ a terainal course. Tlie coaputer science 
laboratory is available but ainivally-used by a handful of advanced students. 



ALC-I is "the killer-diller"; "that daaned course"; and "soaething I*a awfully prqud 
cf/' depending on y«.ur inforaant. I visited a class, looked at the text, talked with 
several of its teachers and studepts and found it unreaarkable. The teaching approach, 
the content, the exercises are what one expects to find in a pre-college algebra course. 



But 50% of the students fail it. For aany of the students who fail, it i3 the f^-rst 
tiae in their schcol lives they have failed a subject. "Social proaotion's got to end soae- 
where," observes a young teacher. '*The problea is it takes thea down in other subjects," 
a counselor claias. The teachers say the problea is in the Junior hif^ school testing and 
p^aceifent prograas, not in the high-school instruction. They see that aany of the ALC-I 
students are rated aore highly than they should be. 

A lot of stwients are in ALG because their parents want them to have that etotus 
syrrtol. Some^ would be ready by their sophomore year but are imature when the 
choice has to be made. Our reoomendations are overlooked ov overruled. 
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Another teacher adds that there is a student expectancy that contributes *to his 
undoing. 

Kids come into the close lALG-If in the ninth grade uith a "right tmauer" 
drientation. What I spend a lot of time on is process. I neon I grade on 
the steps they use to get to any aneuer. They are dumbfounded. 

The students and parents are not storming the faculty gates on the natter. In fact, tLa 
greatest concern Is expressed b^, not about, the faculty. For students wtio »ake It past 
ALC-I, it is clear sailing. 

y 
\ 

Algebra II "used to be a boys' codrse" recalls a teacher of cany years. "In fact 
twenty years ago it was four boys to every girl." Now It is elected equally by boys and 
girls. If there is a trend, it is in the direction of M>re girls electing it. But this 
is tricky to interpret since ALG-II has three levels. Level one is for the very top stu- 
dent. CoBputer science is integralted within the course. Level two is for the college 
bound who could take nore nath but are not likely. ^KeA level three (the liberal arts 
section) is for college-bound students who are not talented in the aath area. Trend data 
for the ALG-II levels do not exist. 



F undaaentals of Matheaatics (FOM) 



FOH is a terminal, two-year review of basic ■at4i^atic8. It attracts a wide ability 
range of students. I watched a student in FOM level do a problem which called for the 
division of $1 by 3. He made seventeen marks and then counted them: >^>»-3 etc, and got 
there. In the same class I saw a student finish the assigned problems in less than ten 
minutes and spend twenty minutes talking with a neighbor. (His answers were correct.) 
For the most part the FON student is weak in skills. 

THiyiy don't knou the vocabutcan^ of mathematies. They don't knaf when you have 
4 divided by 2 which number is on the outside and iJiich is on the inside. But , 
they really know their set theory. I think it is terrible. It is a tragedy; 
I really do~ 



\ Introductory Algebra (lA) 

Introductory algebra i^ the most maligned course in the mathematics curriculum. It 
exists as a "transcript course" to aid mathematically-inept River Acrms students who need 
algebra on their record to gain college entrance. 

Big push far everybody to go to college after high school accounts for a pre^ 
posterouB course such as lA. It is the state's "fault." The trend. x 

Several students currently in lA told me that, '*We are not getting a thing out of it"; 
that "It is boring and has no use"; and that, "It is okay because you have to have it * 
[to get into college]." Not very high praise. But the teachers go them one better: 

Tne two-year algebra course and lo^r level geometry [Si;udentsJ are really 
getting a junior or slow math course and call it algebra and geometry* There y 
is no pay off for anyone beyond deceit. Students who do Well in them have a 
difficult time in chemistry with mass: mass problems which are nothing more 
' than junior high school ratio: proportion problems, Me don't have enough level 
two students in the real algebra lone year] course* More marginal kids should 
be put in there. Balf the kids in the two-year watered-dMn algebra and I want 
thm there. They coast in class, are -consmed by Mcial problms and coast cut 
of class. If they were really working at something their problems would be 
lessened all around. 
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Ceoaetry and Trigonometry 

Geometry and trigonometry are courses that have the. function. In part, of "getting 
them into college/' About four years ago River Acres students were having trouble making 
it through the required geometry course* The decision was made to ^ 

* * 

. , . stress the verbal rather than the computational. It is a state -approved 
course and includes the history of mathematics, I had to develop the program 
and it is very difficult to develop a program you don't believe in. Then we 
were ^old to put level geometry on the computer, which was a disaster. These 
-^ids couldn't vossibly go to college. It is a farce. Except that the college 
standards are getting lower every year so maybe they wiilmake it. 

I asked a level three geometry teacher who said her section was doing "pretty well this 
quarter/' if mathematics was either hard or boring for her students. 

I have students who have absolutely no reasoning at all. They go to the kitchen 
and start to bake a cake, and half way ^hrougk they mbke spaghetti, if you get my 
meaning. For the student like that, mathematice is hard and boring. 

Again » it is crucial that one understands the level of the course the student is taking or 
the teacher is teaching. If one is discussing a level thfee geometry course then .one is 
describing an element in a three-course sequence of Algebra 3 and Trigonometry 3 as well. 
There is no student choice in that sequence. (There could be switching between levels one 
and two, however.) It is of the "liberal arts level three" sections that the faculty con- 
tentiousness exists regarding these courses. 



Math .Analysig, Computer Science and The Calculus 

Courses such as math analysis, computer science and the calculus are in a sense "lib- 
eral arts" sections and are generally praised highly by. the teachers and the stiidents. 
They are tough courses and the teachers are demanding. One morning I heard the following 
in a math analysis class (from a teacher whom the students and colleagues regard as a fine 
teacher): 

' Can't you people read?! Why don't y<m drop math analysis! It is going to get 
pickier and pickier as we go along [second week of the quarter]. You are going 
to have to learn thi language and read it. If you say "onto" I don't know what 
you mean . . . what you know. There is only one way to write a definition; it 
is in your book. This is not a class in creativity; it's a class in clear think-- 
ing. In logic. I don't care if you have a personal definition. Do you know 
the definition that is mathematical? That's the question [shouts it}. You have 
a definition, she has a second one, he ha^ a third. Mathematics cannot proceed 
in this way. You will g^t credit only if you write dawn the correct definition. 

A teacher shared her idea of what a mathematics analysis class should be in the context 
of describing some of her students who "shouldn't be there." 

Can take his facts, translate them into mathematics symbols, and buitd a 'model 
to fit the facts. My students say their pre-calc course in college is a breeze. 
Ue introduce matrices in a couple weeks. Ve spend a lot of time on analytical 
geometry. Ue have kids in there who are there only becaus0 mem and dad push. 
They shouldn't be there. 

The calculus means that the student is in level one "major works" and is at least in the 
top 5Z of his class."^ There are three routes for a student to end up with the cream of the 
crop: first » the student comes from the "zero group" in junior high; second, geometry is 
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taken in summer school; or third. Geometry II and ALG-II are talcen concurrently in the 
sophomore year. Whichever the route taken, the results are apparently the same: success. 
"A vast majority o'f the students who make it ta calc pass it.** 

A word about cc>nputer science before turning to. the instructional materials used in 
Central High mathematics. Computer science, -like calculus, is alive and well if. not grow- 
ing. About six years ago there was otie calculus class and there still is. Computer mathe- 
matics courses are never larger than ten students. Typically it is a '*boys*' course. Due 
to the>small enrollment it is an independent study course, by teacher approval. *'Since I 
am not the;re *to supervise them [the terminal is located in another building], X do not 
approve very many.** (The quarter I observed there- were six students.) I learned of a 
"saved soul" tlikt was attributable to the course. 

/ <2 near drop-out hooked on a computer and kept him in school. Eventually 3 
he went to college and ia in architecture 3 uinning honors 



Instructional Materials in Mathematics 

< * 

i 

Mathematics instruction focuses on the textbook. Very little audio-visual is used 
and this is by teacher choice. For example, the use of hand-held calculators in school is 
forbidden for all except the top 3Z. 

Colleje rrofessors are standing up and advocating it. I think they had better 
think aaain. T do not allow it except in trig or analysis ^ where by that time 
they kno'j their basics or they have faked a lot of people out. You waste more 
tirm doing arithmetic than dicing the trig so they are allowed to use them there. 



A sample of the variety of reasons vhich t^ach^rs give for not supplementing the text 
follows. One River Acres teacher was involved in producing Texas television ta|(es for 
teaching high school math and doesn't use. them: 

Good time killers [she says]. I find that it is very hard forme to use, these 
little neat gvmicks because I stoj^ so busy trying to get them to work the 
problem. I did used to run a math, lab in a different district where we used 
individual instruction on the students' awn time. Tape cassettes, extra note- 
books, overheads, in a one-to-one situation. But I want that personal contact 
with the students. . ' * - - - 

If I put more effort into it I believe I could find them [vtsual aids]. I just 
have never used them. - • , 



Textbook and blackboard and I'll tell you why. I hate td think of it like this 
but I hate to take a day out to show them a film. Films mean fun. Pun means 
nothing to learn. And that means a loss of a day. Then we don't get what we 
are expected [to do] finished. 

I'm not as good as I ought to be about using AV aids. I do a lot of drawing, 
demonstrating on the board. Colored chat:!}. I quiz them a lot on what they 
read. Make them read. They just don't know how tc read a math book. 



I wrote up the geometry section on films trips [Curriculum Guide] and films but 
I've never used them. I do use the overhead. 
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It Is only the .most personal hunch/ but I believe the^epct story mky be vital to 
understanding one dimension'of River Acres. It*reflects k fundamental view of inferiority 
held by the teller. widespread, and how important it iU for this story, sannot be said.^ 

Because it was the only one 'of its kind I almost left it' out. Indeed, it was the last 
entry made in the writing of this study: ^ 

* I went^to about aix^NSF scholarships in the swmer. In. fact I was offered one 
at the University of Illinois art^ they had a really good program* Thie was he-' 
fore the mid-sijcti^s . There was'all this emptiasis on moaem math. This was fo 
he a crash progrcm and I think we are^^ill sufferiiig from this! Teac^rs had tb ' 
he retrained. It all looked good, an paper. But to get in it and teacn it was , 

.something else again.' Le£'s take the student. Ah e,ighth ^grader hiid to he quite 
mature 'to handle the texts written^or Algebra I*. Jn Texas we use the^Dolciani 
texihooke. About 65%. of cJir schooTs used her ^ series. I studied 'under her at 
Hunter College, by the way^ It vas a tremendous program/ " 

But the material is hard for our ninth graders. [It is intended for *eigpth.J 
Yoi^ see here in the South I do not think we can J^ake a book written by an Easterner 
and make qur people handle it in the eighth grade. How, ^we can handle it in ^the 
ninth grade — but how many [students] can? What percent? My guess (is! about 50% 
of our students can do it. If depends on what kind of people- you have\ ^ 

i ' . • - 

Now that we have an influx of people moving in from the Ea^t maybe -they will fit 
into^ this program. . * ' * , . ^ , 

» ... 
Teachers are not delighted with the textbooks they use^. Specific shortcomings vere 
noted by two teachers* / ' . 

In general lelementary analysis, trig] certain concept% — nice^ pretty things%appen 
with them^but that's it — like absolute values and inequalities, are way over- 
emphasized. Textbooks , just don^t have anywhere near-enough examples^ practical 
' applications^ ' . ^ ' 

Another example is iiie section on' factoring, A big topic* Covered in three pages. 
' Sixty-six problems thrown in together. Me can't even u^e it. I have told my ki4s 
not to bring in their books for the next ten days. This will be the last thing I - 
do. with them. After^ten days' work I'll give them this ^assignment. 

"The purpose of lA is challenged by^ne new teacher in his cQoaent on the lA ^ext: 

lA-^don't like it. Should take the same ALG^I hook and teach it in two years^ 
The only modification would he^o eliminate proofs. In lA you only get through 
tri-nomiale ,' factoring , mltiplying hi~nomuzls. You never get to 'rational expres- 
sions, nothing about irrational numbers [square roots, cube roots] and nothing 
about Quadratic formulae. They wiVl go to college unable to solve a quadratic 
equation. 

FOM texts are low on practice'- items, according to' a- third-year teacher. 

One or two -^examples on percent. One or two on ratio and proportions. The ck- ' 
emphasis of percentage in the curriculum is dcnoftnght dangerous ^ Many FOM stu- 
dents do better than ALG-II students. 

The geometry text for th^ level two students (used al^ with the level three students) 
was generally praised, as wore the Algebra I and II texts with the sole demur that they may 
be **<oo theoretically abstract for some students." This and the lack at practice items and 
tactical application items are the dominant criticisms of the math texts. 
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Concern about how these texts came to be used in River Acres was expressed by a few, 
teachers. Teachers feel that textbook adoptions come too early and too late. 

Why is it bo fj*eqiient? I thi^k what, happens* is that people write them and vush 
them and that's why we have to re-seleot every six years. Not because we need 
to for mathematics, ' ^ 

Once we get it, we are stuck for six years, I think we should have a trial year, *- 
or quarter at least, before adoption. 

The problem of selection i& one that is felt deeply by a small group of the teachers. 
They see its roots in the publishing industry. 

There aren't any good probability books for kids, Publisners ran through their 
college texts cmd threw together high school texts for the state adoption list, 

. - A lot^of the stuff put in high school mathematics books is not useful; it 's trash, 
^ not helpful. The selecticpt at the state board level just could not involve trying 
out these materials in their own minds: They gave us three choices. So we chose 
the nau edition of something we had already found to he terrible, I don 't see how 
they could even have considered the other two books at algebra books,' 



Cross-grade Communication 

<■ * 

f 

High school mathematics teachers do not share the desire expressed by thei^ colleagues 
in the junior *high and elementary schools for cross-grade communication. The high school 
teacher a'grees it is not emphasized "in practice as much as it is on paper" in River Acres, 
but is not sure that is a bad thipg necessarily. An extremely frank comment from a second- 
year teacher was: 

I don't have to try to commnicate with my elementary colleagues — I sat with 
^ ^them in the teacher education courses ^wc years ago at the university, I J&iQbf 
they^^n't know mathematics, . * * ' 

Other -teachers Vant an emphasis on the basic facts-'even if elementary teachers were uniform- 
ly high in mathematiical ab^ility. 

/ wish they were almost taught no_ theory down there. Back to basics. That means 
delaying teaching of theory. 

No algebra should be taught in junior high. Fortunately nature vs on tkf side in 
that very little [algebra] can he taught in, junior "liigh. Verbal trappings for 
sure. Understanding almost never. And I know all about the super-zero students. 



A teacher of several years- at Central recalled attempts of many years ago (early six-^ 
ties) and prophesies the future. < :0 

Fifteen years ago we tried to enrich quick thinkers,, no*- move them ahead in formal 
mathematics, -Then we got into madness where everyone had to' have algebra. But 
it beaame very ^^pparent early that most of the kids could not "get it," So to get 
^thern in college we started giving higher grades, and creating algebra courses that 
Wiei^n't and aren't algebra. We new have arrived at a curriculum thai produces A 
and B algebra students that get cr^iished in college mathernatice. We reflect society. 
Now that the societal math/science panic is over we^will nestle hack to a more sub- 
stantial mathematics curriculum for fewer students, Alsp we wilt get more rote 
learning back in the curriculum. Youngsters* will be asked to add/subtract /multiply/ 
divide without a calculator. So, they will know basic processes before they go 
into teaching them functions in the sixth grade, when they still can't add fractions 
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or decimalQ, Another- implication is for teacher training in elementary hchool. 
The elementary teacher needs to know what the child is heading toward; math 
analysis, trig, calculus, occond^year algebra, so that this [elementary school) 
year makes long-term sense to them. So they can tell where a child is heading 
in hia^ mathematical thinking. 

An effort to bring the elementary » Junior and senior high mathematice teachere together 
vas made in recent history. One vho attended the meeting said: ^ 

had the [articulation) meeting in October of 1975, We discussed where our 
problems lay. And we have heard nothing since then, need to know more as 
they do-, T}ie administration has net followed up on it, o 

Most of the expressed concern focu0e0 on the Junior nigh school mathematics curriculum and 
instruction. 

For some reason in this district [I've been in three school districts and this 
is the wor&t one on this count) the kids coming into the ninth grade are not as 
well prepared as they should be: 

The shift away from basvc facts p the trend toward earlier and earlier introduce 
tion of abstract mathematics; it's not poor teaching, 

. Fifty percent of my classes had been taught that you divide, get the whole number 
and precede the remaitider with a decimal. It cropped up everywhe^re. We took a 
curvey, found out the kids that did it, found out where they had 'learned it. It 
was l%ke\e had to ^set up a disease control center and track it down* Came from 
two math teachers in junior high school — both are gone^ fortunately. But their 
virus lingered on. 

Teachers and administrators see other barriers to improving articulation (if indeed » 
it is desirable): 

As long as you run a school on a ''no child cdt flunk" basis, all kinds of deceit- 
ful grading practices will occur. Before the ninth grade the [letter) grades 
don't count. So our ninth grade corr^n as a shock. 



Instructional Levels 

<^ 

This raging issue in the minds of a few teachers and administrators was quelled in 
Central High mathematics: levels are necessary and good. "A few students are misplaced" 
(estimates ranged from one to five in a class of thirty-two), and the level four students 
are believed by about half the faculty to need an improved curriculum. But the issue is not 
whether there should be a level four, or vnether the students belong in that level* 



Several t'^achers reported their level four students to have "given up," but the level 
three student is ofter described as "lazy." '!! inety-f Ive percent of them could do level two 
work," observed an FOM teacher of three years with several level three students. 

In addition to the widespread dbsetvation by teachers (and by level four students them- 
selves) that reading is a problem in n ithematics, teachers say students are unable to "stay 
with it" during a period of instruction. 
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Especially for the 48 you can get a little^bit done at the blackboard and then - 
you had better get your handouts out real quick. Level 4s need the materials 
the most and you can 't use the materials you know they could benefit from. 
It 's too bad* 

All In all, the "good probably outweighs the bad.** 

Best students can be more readily challenged. Weakest could be worked with more 
easily, too. From the teacher's standpoint homogeneous groups are good. [I'm] 
not sure from the student 's standpoint. 

Once the ninth grader is settled in a track they pretty much stay there from then 
on. Even when changes are necessary tJie schedule may not permit it. 

Concept is good; the weaknesses come in when students are misleveled; when parents 
intervene; when clma^s are filled above or below so we don't re-level a student. 
If they flunk the first quarter of a math course they are not supposed to go on to 
the next quarter In Texas. 

A young ataff member combined his view of the neceaalty for levels with the open-apace Idea. 
(Open apace vaa mentioned only one other time In paaalng«) 

You have got to break it somewhere. But how to decide that this guy is going 
to take ALG~I and this guy is going to take I A is hard. There is d large group 
of kids who could go either way. I have always said I never wanted to teach in 
an open-area concept when there is no leveling and everyone works at their own 
rate. But in a way I like that idea because I can see, the possibility of reach^ 
ing more kids. My idea is to have part of it closed. Take a group into a closed' 
room, lecture, demonstrate — then go back into the open area for p.xictice, resources 
and let them work at their own rate. Then you could see each student's needs. 



Teachera and Teaching 

I am a very traditional teacher. I use chalkboard, a textbook and handouts. 

If half the faculty did not aayjcfiis preciaely, they cane close. I believe it ia a 
fair tepresentatidi: of the faculty 'a pedagogical atyle. Another characteristic is "atay- 
ing with it." The M J or worka and level-two sectiona are on-taak, no-nonaense experiencea 
according to teacherV and atudenta. The only verified instancea of non-inatruction were 
with level four aectiona; e.g., I noted students standing around Joking in one math clasa- 
room for over ten minutea. Students deacribed one claaa aa a "nothing course." All infor- 
manta and my experience aay that is exceptional and that a vast majority of the teaching 
ia tough, demanding, peraiatent. 

Administrators and counselors say teachers in general do not for the most part 
utilize or know how to obtain infomation about their st^Adents from the stan- 
dardized tests given. Teachers say the information is not useful. They say it 
does not aid in instruction, because it tells them nothing t^^y did not already 
know' after two weeks of instruction and in no way implies how to remedy deficien- 
cies that they already knew existed. 

A matheiL tica teacher who taught several yeara of high school acience before Joining the 
River Acrea faculty as ^a mathematics teacher atunned me at the aoft drink machine one 
morning. 

I talked \ast nigkt^ to my wife about your interview and we wondered what you 
think about this.. Since it is cormon knowledge that most students will not 
understand nor appreciate . . . nor just pla\n like mathematics by tjfe end of 
the junior high school, what' kind pf a person consciously selects a teaching 
carper in mdthematics in the high scf^ol? 
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I don't want to think about that. The split faculty and split resources due to the double^ 
building school plant are troublesome for. the department: head. 

Building arrangement is maddening. Can 't keep in touch. Supervision cut^ back. 
Divisional organisation is imperative. Assistant department heads become very 
irrportant in subject areas. Of the four areas, one is going very well [ALG, 
FOM/IA, GEOM, CALCJ. Almost no time to pay to total curriculum. 



Scheduling is monitored carefully. For example , geometry and algebra are taught so 
everyone tests on the same day^Xthe same content. Never more than a period ahead or behind 
the other section(s). The schedule also affects the teacher's approach. It results in 
keeping all sections together. Faculty approve of it for students' transfer sake; dis- 
approve of it because it limits instructional flexibility and opportunism. "Wednesday is 
test day and your kids won't be ready for the departmental content if you are too individual- 
istic/' 



An identical testing plan to that io the junior high schools is followed with one day 
a week designated for departmental testing, A less-than-perfect computerized sVhedule 
wrought the wrath of one. \ 

We have a computer program with scheduling problems. I don't think we are getting 
our money's worth. A good progranrier and program could tell us where iu the 
curriculum during a certain time someone was doing division of decimals. Then if 
you had a kid in trouble with that he could go into that section jifst for that 
skill development — then return to his course. But everyone, throws up their hands 
and says "oh, that 's too much of a scheduling problem. " Others have figured it 
out. What 's our problem? 

The life of the mathematics teacWer is not necessarily easy in a school whpn the upper 
levels of algebra nave high failure and the lower levels of lA and ¥(M are filled with 
students who could not care less about school mathematics. 

The teachers get to the point where they don't want to rock the boat. [But] 
the sea wears the rock and they finally give in to the need for student love. 
It's no fun being called a tough hitch year after year. Some day nearly every 
mathematics teacher has to give in or give up, I would suppose. 

The administration wants things to look good on paper. All A's mean fine tobacco. 

The kind of group support to be described next in the social studies section was not in 
widespread evidence in the mathematics department. Some faculty felt "that is par for math 
teachers," Two teachers in one section, however, did report sharing materials/ tests and 
ideas in their section. 



An interesting fact of instructional life was jnentioned by two math teachers. They 
said that men teachers tended to receive lower- level class assignments to lessen discipline 
problems. "My comment to the ladies is if you want to be a teacher, start sticking your 
neck out," advises a middle-aged male teacher. Others verified the assertion that male 
teachers do have fewer discipline problems in mathematics teaching at Central. An additional 
and related item is that there is a seniority system in effect with the more senior staff 
more likely to receive their course preferences: "You work your way slowly to the top" 
are the words of a relatively new teacher. 



When you get to the top and look back, as did one teacher of excellent repute, you may 
take pride in your relationships with students. 
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I'm yroudeet of the mpport I hav^. maintained ever the tuenty yeara I have taught. 
If I won't team anything this yecT then I should quit. MathemaHca ie dry — but 
hide can enjoy a class or a course. 

She said "dry/' others say "dead," most say "boring." The pedagogical complement to stu- 
dent boredom is repetition — but it is ntces'-ary. One teacher confided she went into math 
education because she found it "unnecess-arily hard and boring as a student." 

Hard and boring . Th^.i 'c why I got into math. Trying how to figure out how to 
make it not boring I hate been disillueioned. It i8_a dray. 

Another describes st'udent boredom as a natural event. 

% I'd have to put "boring" first. The subject matter Is hard for an awful lot of 

the students. In my [top level] ALG class yesterday the first presentation [to 
thirty-three kids], fifteen of them [snaps her fingers] got it. Now they are 
going to be bored while I work to pick up the rest. [Two days on the binomial!] 

Others disagree that math is necessarily boring. One, a ypung male teacher, analyzed it 
this way. 

The less able the student, the more liketij math, is to be boring. H is that 
simple. Think about it. It gets to be boring when something never makes sense 
to you and it keeps coming at you and coming at you. It also geic to be hard 
when you never get the right ansi^er. Able students find mathmatics sensible and 
because they do work at it and get the right answer rather often, which in turn 
increases the sensibility. ' It's a tautology — but it's a factual one. 

The Joy of teaching came through a conversation with an upper level senior mathematics 
class teacher. 

When some of my students raise their hands I know I am going to learn something. 
When they say, "What if . . ." I know I am in trouble. And that is exciting. 
When they say, "I need some help, " I know I am going to have to think or study 
a little more myself. The challenge of the less able student is to get them to 
see the wonder of mathematics. To sec the puzzle. To catch the exci.tement. 

The agony of trying and not succeeding was in the observation of a younger geometry (liberal 
arts) teacher who had tried to be inventive in his approach a few years earlier. He now 
puts 

. . . less emphasis an algebraic proofs. Too much (for work of teacher], too 
little return at freshman level. Less emphasis on creative stuff; we had them 
on a computer, had them doing papers on the history of math. We cut out all 
these things over the past three yews as a waste of time. They couldn't do a 
geometric proof after th^ey wrote their papers, did their macrame, worked on 
geometric problems on the computer. They could not understand; they did not have 
the logic. 

The puzzlement of what works today but may never again is described: 

When tne light goes on for a kid I ask, 'Vhat did I just say? Tell me, so I can 
use it next period. " It doesn't work next period^of course. Today we were doing 
the expansion of binomials. We had done the uBual background work on this. So 
I was giving them Pascal 's triangle and some of them caught that rhythm just as 
soon as I put it down. Others were saying what, hey, where are those nunb' 
coming from? So, we work on it together and alone. We lost some of them und came 
back and did some more — then one said, "Oh, I get it!" Then a couple others. 
I don't know really how that luxppens. 
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1 discussed the results of a class with a lively math teacher who had brought in Descartes 
and "what a peculiar guy Pascal was*' into her work that day. She had discussed the personal 
interests of Pascal. She startled me: 

By the way, this sort of teaching turns some of them off as well as on. Some 
went; to get on with the mathematics. One said after my class, "J gez enough 
history stories third period. I get mixed up when the teachers start mixing up 
the subjects like that. " 



"There's something everyone can agree on" (followed by a Bronx cheer), quips an algebra 
teacher. Several of his colleagues agree. The reasons for panning modern mathematics are 
many. First, a teacher of seventeen years: 

Most teachers have no idea what it was all about, unless trained in it. Manipula- 
tion of bases made sense, to me. Tt^ practical use of that in computers is easily 
seen. But it did not strengthen the understanding of most of our students. It 
confused them and morma and daddy. 

Next', a teacher of three years: 

I was taught modem math in the fifth and sixth grade so it doesn *t seem modem 
to me. 

Hear nov a new teacher who shifted from another career field: 

In my mind modem mathematics was an unfortunate hoax. 

Another, an FOM teacher, said modern math makes him "a star with the students." 

/ show the students the old quick, efficient, easy ways to get the Job done. 
When they come to me they have no understarAing and no ways to compute. By 
God, they might not understand when tliey leave, but they do have a way to divide, 
compute interest, whatever. 

A young male teacher of ALG level two: 

I see no reason for teaching anyone what a set is in the first few grades. I 
have seen my younger brothers and sisters who can grasp X-tS^lO. They know that 
5 is to be taken from both sides. What they don't know is tJtat 10-5=5. They 
can't do the arithmetic. 

Another old pro whose principal work is with the bottom level student shouted: 

I have [level) 4s, mind you 4s, who are great on set theory, just great; and they 
can't add or subtract. They do not multiply these, only "times." They multiply 
everything times the divisor ifistead of doing long division. Can you believe it? 
They have the most incredible schemes for figuring out what they are going to put 
up on the top. It is the most incredible deficiency I can imagine. 

The list could, and did, go on. The pump was primed: all 1 needed to say was "modem aath." 



Modern Math 
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The Students 



We have as etrong a math curriculum as the child can atand, 

"What students can stand*' is an Issue in River Acres. The faculty and administration see 
it one way, the students another. The issue is joined where students, teachers and others 
hold a coimon view. First, here are a few things mathematics faculty say about their stu- 
dents « 

Some of my kide who can compute area eatiefaotorily on a teet really cannot eee 
that calculating running feet of wallpaper has any direct correepondence to com- 
puting wall BUT face area. They know that you do thie, and then that, and it worke 
out. But they tell me honestly they cannot eee why it doee. It ju3t does, 

I have students who have very poor ability who love math. They don't get anywhere 
near as much as they could <md should' from me in ALOII, They should not be in 
there. There is also the group of kids who do very well but hate it. 

One student told me "I've been going to school for ten years and nobody's told me 
what percent means, " 

in the eyes of a few teachers, students of the seventies are changing — not always for the 
better. First a little pointed humor. 

If you put problems in a money context with junior and senior high kids, be sure 
to make it more 'than ten dollars — because anything less than that isn't worth 
figuring out. 

They don't know what 6 times 25 is; but if you say 6 quarters they know in a 
real hurry. 

Followed by a little sick humor: 

Just come on by my office and we'll clean the scum off the front steps • 

And now a dash of historical wryness: ^ 

Level three mathematics was the name of a course land level four was for tenth 
graders]. Level three was for kids from minus one percentile to tenth percentile* 
Yes, minus one percentile. 

Which brings us back to the stu4ent of today* The day I interviewed this teacher she had 
a student 

. . . transfer out of level two to three because his own business woe taking 
more time [landscaping, own truck, business cards]* An increasing number are 
working. Before, the prison, a local manufaaturing industry, and (the] farm 
was it for work as an adolescent. Now there are 100 employers in ten miles; 
and a car makes it ten minutes away. 

The last two years have shown marked improvement on part of the kide* The new 
kids bringing up achievement* 

Another facet of today, a vestige of an era past are the "kickers." 

Cowboys, teachers were the law* Do what they say* Drink beer, forget college. 
Structured, In line. They were minority White, They are getting lost in the 
shuffle. 
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The neu-i/hite, college-bound, teaoher-be^damned [are] looee. Theii parente 
raise hell with tfie ad/n'Mistration. So the new conreee are invented. The gradee 
don't go down. And the aeniora in probability aee 1/2 aquaredy as 1, 

The glrla' entry into upper-level high school math courses Is another part of the seventies 
that vas mentioned repeatedly. Reports a vonan: 

Even boy/girl split. When you find the girl that ia good in mathematica ahe'll 
usually take the top off it. But it all depends on the way the mind works — 
not sex linked. 

Reports a man: 

Girls: higher in interest, better in computation; boys better in abstraction in 
the top levels. In the lower ones, no difference. 

Girls are now 50-50 in ALG-II, They ere very interested in math but are not 
trained in logical thinking (reports another itkxn]. 

The men and vomea teachers, without exception, saw the girl students' upper-level math 
abilities differently. 1 asked a woman teacher '*why?" She said it was only a "matter of 
getting used to it." She recalled: 

I felt like an oddball in mathenatics at the University of Texas, [She was the 
only girl in her last courses — particularly in the engineering applications ^ 
courses,] 



Parents 



The parents of River Acres students are not vitally involved in the sath curriculum. 
Those few instances in which they were mentioned by teachers took this form: 

It depends on which parent has been complaining, Vhen a filling station operator 
comes in, the principal is on my side,- Vhen a Texas Instnmtent parent complains^ 
now we have a problem. 

Parents always win regarding levels. After all this is a public (long drawl} 
school, 

t * 

A counselor said he told half his advisees they probably should not take ALC-1. 

They did anyway. "Parents urge them and then us. 1 put a slip in the file saying the 

parents demanded it*" 

A rare teacher (in her eleventh year) was actively trying to ooBunicate with the 
parents of her students. 

I send notes hom^ every three weeks to all my parents about all their kids. 
All their daily grades cmd tests for that period plhte a written cement on^ 
occasion, (One parent wrote her back a lengthy appreciative response*] 

Mow, a Word from Our Consumers 

A spate of student comment on math teaching and learning in River Acres pAttema nicely 
into, "I don't get it" (levels three and four); "How am I going to use this?" (levels one 
and two); and "It's boring and there's too much homework" (levels one, two, three, four)* 
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An outstanding exception to the boredom rap was offered by a calculus student whose opinion 
is changing: 

Skzthemaiics is hard. But it ia such a nice feeling when I get it right. Hey, 
it makes me feel good! Ms^ X never lets us knou what we are going to do next so 
it doesn't get boring. There ia enough repeat of probl^^ to get it, not too 
much. Overall ^xithematics has been boring from the elementary school on — but 
this courseitrig, calc, mazh analysis, has not been boring. [There wer? several 
students who made this distinction.} 

Chance coonents by students that stuck out in their intervievs were:' 

IfHmt gets me about a math teacher is he won't explain, he tells- you but he 
doesn't reallj explain. 

Math teachers scare me. 

t'iath is something that you just have to use or it seeps auay. 

The mathematics department demands too much — but I feel I got a good background 
(college}, [For the non-college student], I didijt get a thing out of it. It 
woe boring. 



Students said that oath is really the only course where student cruelty one to another 
is tolerated by teachers. They aade this point in recollecting eleaentary school eabarrass- 
aents at the board, being called on,: etc. Students joined teachers in decrying sodem math- 
eaatics. Interestingly enough pone di8cus8«fd "back to the ba8iC8*'--but aodern math was on 
the tips of their tongues. 

When they figured out how to divide thatauay we took one huge step backwardB 
instead of one for mankind. My daddy says they started this because the Russians 
were going to beat us to the moon. He showed me how to divide faster, easier and 
I am right more times. I agree with him that modem math stinks. }fy problem is 
that my teacher won 't give me any credit for doing it the quick waxf, I have 
showed my friends how to do it too, 

Corrrrutative, associative, distributive. They don't mean anything. They don't 
help you to solve problems. You just have to learn them. 

Kids say that, you can't really understand ■atheaatics unless you are willing to put in 
hours every night. "Even then there's no guarantee that you will get it," said one girl. 
"It is the only subject that is like that. The chances are that you won't get it and it 
is so nnich f#ork to try."' And for what? "So you can do aatheaatics. 1 don't want to do 
■atheaatics ia the first place," said one boy. "Teachers even adait it was hard for thea 
to learn. The only thing they do is teach it to other kids." 

They say how good it feels when they work out a problem, I have lots of ways 
to feel good [laughter]. No, I mean legal ways. Teachers think that mathe- 
matics is something great. Good for them. 

Another girl: 

I haven 't heard any one, ^ anyone except a mathematics teacher say that math is 
great. You gotta knew how to figure your income tax; how to get money from 
bank^^ how to buy or aell stuff, know the atock market and maybe a couple other 
thinga and that ia it. 

(The firat girl adds) Everything in the world on television, "60 Minutes" for 
example, is not hard math^natics. The news shows and all, I mean what is all 
this stuff for except more of i^. I am not going to teach mathematics. I am 
not goiftg to do that stuff. Almost nobody is. It is like a God and you are 
supposed to believe in it. 
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That would certainly qualify, but I chose not to include it as an itea in the next topic. 



What's The Big Idea? 



First, a surprise. Only one teacher in River Acres said anything about the principal 
idea in aathematics being related to what a teacher does. This from an ALG*II level three 
teacher : 

Looking up [nxteriala] t'.iat just don't roll off your tongue. I hope my students 
team to do that and can use that. I go into a trigonometry class without having 
worked ou^ the identities earlier or the proofs in the Algebra II. So they can 
see ne stmtle through the process. See what I do when I hit a brick wall in 
logic. How I double back, where I check. 

I hope they have learned that [the process] when they mix their babieh' formula; 
figure out how to buy their house paint; decide on loans; and look at their PSAT 
scores. 

Second « another surprise: soae teachers who agree with the students that hi^er aath is 
not useful (beyond taking move aathcaatlcs) . 

9 

I agree with them. Eighty percent of what I teach m^' level three algebra class 
c annot be used by 90% of the kids. The benefit [only] is to get into college. 
I can teach them to think logically about real problems in their lives today. 
I sit in my own graduate courses in mathematics at the university and ask myself , 
what am I ever going to use this for? 

Calculus. When a kid is through he has an understanding of limits and can advance 
place in college at least six hours of mathematics. That's it. 

The plurality: six teachers* views of what aatheaatics Is all about at River Acres is the 
■ajor theae found throughout the sttnly:. to teach kids to think logically. 



I read the following poes to one of the teachers. She said it ought to be on the 
wall ot every aatbeaatics teacher's rooa. "The kids who knew what it seant would get an A. 



But the rarity of seeing the big idea in real life Is what the teachers talked about. 



LET US READ ARISTOTLE 



Let us read Aristotle in the evenings 
Until we know 
How to approach 
An idea 

And cleanly cut to its center 
As we would a cantaloupe 
The beauty of the aelon 
Touching our blade 
With its cool being 
Scenting the air- 
Sweet and good 
When we've done. 



J(vnes P. White 
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*kithe^.at^j8 jw: t^ay^ the student hou t»o think logiaalVj and that process can 
can\* 'v *t/* t ' IK thinj, J.> be able to stax*t with a set of facts and reason 
throAjh %n u jcKjlusi^. is a powerful skill to have. 

If a sUiUnt * :y tnrou^j*. a problem and think it through logically step bi* 
si-^pt t*::t ic i thirllf I jr? displeaf^ei when they have not learned their basic 
iat^itrTf.' 'jj ' Kjepts. Frankly who cax^s if^ theu can reriember the theorer>i that 
proves :riuK.fltiS JcifjrueKt? The point of what we, are doing is to help them , 
le'im ^ 2:^1 roach to okj kind of problem that they've got. I don't limit mi* 
J losses ly j*^^-^i^trj :er* se. We cover the work and do extended logical thinking. 

One teacher asserted her raajor purpose lay in the application of math. 

.y.-^t exp-o.yO'^^ '^^ither It's learning what 4^an be applied in the real world. 
Can *ie u.^*^ in figuring the raft^irs on a. building? tiot knowing the 

* theory *:'^.h sanool hasn't hurt me. I knew how to use ruith long before I 
wa3 toll the ..i'-. it abstraOtions behind it, 

I conclude this presentation of math's purposes with a group of three teachers who have 
lower-level courses and sections. , . 

/ want t.K,-^ hzow when they're gettina ripped off. 

If the J bzl^icf' Their checkbook, I'll rest in peace. 

Htj to *Fc -^crt.*' in 2 capitalistic society — that's math with a bang! 



Help Wanted an d Advice 

On the math faculty's Cbristaas wish list were smaller classes, an overhead projector 
in each room and more NSF sunner institutes. Adjustments in the curriculis: were advised* 

We hw^f^- f^Asi'^ .''cj^'^^^rs who ga from gikide to grade because they can play the 
piano iiK *^'erieKt:rj schools]. Vhy not have a math teacher going from grade 
to if^ifi. V.T*,?' she knofjs her fiathematics. 

Elenentarj nat^'^^iatics teachers may know how to teach mathematics but they 
don't know ^^the^^tics. Really, I guess they don t know how to teach it either 
if the'j ion ' t know it ' Lmathematics} » 

I need *^-'/v api^lication examples from everyday business. That's where most of 
my s* A'ie>'ts are heading, where their fathers are. They want to know more applica- _ 
tions t^^: I vjn give than. I know they exist, I know the theory but go blank 
when mort^ applications are required (ealculus, trig, ALG^II applications] , I can 
sit down and grind it out with them. We need some training in business. 

We need to be more concrete in our applications in our frost theoretical^ courses . 
Trig and the calculus for example. The reason that we are not is a tot of us do 

not ky^rr;^ suoh applications. 

In this iistrict and in others we don't stress basics. More and more teachers in 
all distri'Tts around here (are doing Hj, I asked my classes hao many of them have 
savinjS accounts. About 7S% do as freshmen, 1 asked them if you had $3000 saved 
and th^ bank ^xis paying 6 1/4% per year, how much would you make? I had two or 
three in each class that could tell me how their money earned, P^^csntage is a 
basic idea that you have to learn. 




0 
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One cared enough to send a message to teacher educators: 

J had no preparation to deal with level 4e — even '28, I jiiat never knew haw hard 
it would he. Times and hide are changing. One day we dieemaed retarded child'- 
ren in my mathematice close, I think they learned aomething and it might keep 
'their intereat in coming to the next claaa. One kid finishea in five minutee 
and another works the whole fifty mirtutea an the aame problem, I am learning by 
the see-and-do method, I think maybe a special education courBe, 

Part of it is the- frustration, the extreme disappointment; you need preparation 
for this. You've taught them, they've known it, they've been tested on it; 
they've succeeded^ and two weeks later they don't know it anymore. That kind of 
preparation would be awfully hard. 



I got soae unwanted advice In the guise of Texas huaor one day in the aath teachers* 
conference rooa. 

Teacher: Are there going to be some more monwiental sweeping changes as 
a result of your study? 

Denny: Not likely. 

Teacher: Ck>od, I'd like to see researchers' sweeping changes swept away. 



The departaent clock in aatheaatics was 10:00 when 1 began this study and when 1 left 
River Acres. Matheaatics instruction is tiaeless but I'll offer a direct piece of advice 
xo River Acres anyway: "Fix your clock," 



Central High School Social Studies 



The course curriculus in the social studies begins at the tenth grade for wont stu- 
dents with world history. This is required as is the eleventh-grade U.S. history. In the 
twelfth grade aost of the students take a two-quartei^ econoaics/one-quarter required 'govern- 
aent course. In addition there is an advanced placeaent (college) li.S. history offering for 
the very able twelfth grade and psychology and sociology courses which are not leveled. 
A very saall nuaber (2Z) take a "aajor works" world history course in the tenth grade. 

• In addition to the course cnrriculua a group of about twenty students is sent froa 
CentraL to visit the federal goyemaent in Action each year. In a siailar aanner the fed- 
eral building in Houston is visited once a year by a group of seniors. 



A year or two ago, a Latin Aaerican history course was offered in anticipation of 
interest by the Hexican-Aaerican students and perhaps the Ailglo students. It was cancelled 
due 'to lack of enrollees (they needed fourteen). 



The task of covering U.S. history in a year is a tough on^ according to several teach- 
ers. They attack it in various wayi. "On your aark, get set, go, is ay approach,'* con- 
fided one. A second said, "Trying to teach froa day 1 tp 1976 in one course in one year 
ia iapossible. So I skip Africa and the Incas." Hewer approaches are being tried by indi- 
vidual teachers. "It used to be Betsy Ross sewed the first flag and Hat^an Hale regretting 
the nuEi>er; of lives he had. How I km aore into *whys* and *idaas* with dates not stressed.** 
I asked a group of teachers if they were worried about aaking social studies aore relevant 
to their stulents. One said, "We sure can* t go out and hang ourselves to get a hanging 
experience." 

lis 
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Host Central social studies teachers use a lecture-()l8cussloo approach to their text- 
book curriculum. - 

i 

live with texts for five years. Next year we get a i^ew text in world civ. 
"No fewer them two, no more than five" is the selection cormittee's charge. 
Old texts go "to the shredder* Too bad, we could use paints of them. 

<- 

There is an on-going effort to regularize the scheduling of toplca vlthln a courae. 
Coordination is sought so that If an outside activity requires a student to transfer froa 
one cla88 to another, that student will not^ lose tlw. An adninistrator describes two 
U.S. history sections: « 

At the end of the first quarter one teacher might be teaching World War I, 
another the post-Civil War period, and <r third the Columbian period. Liter- 
ally true. Now that is independence that is intolerable. When a kid has to 
move from one course to another he should move from Jacksonian democracy to 
Jacksonian democracy, 

I checked thla out with a group of senlora who had been In different U.S. history sections 
(all level two and three) . They agreed that sections are often not on the saae schedule, 
but did not care about the problem as a teacher might. I shared the previous quotation 
with them. 

It's no problem if they aren't exactly at the same place when we are. We don't 
really care, You can catch up if you have to. I don't see why it makes any 
difference anyway. My parents don't know the dij^ference between Jacksonian and 
Jeffersonian deomcracy. They graduated from college and earn a lot move than , 
Mr, X does. I know the difference and I guess it 's important to knoj where 
people, fit into government. You really don't have to know that it's called 
Jacksonian, dr you? 

' Anyway, that's not the point. The point is nobody really knows what difference 
any of this stuff makes after school lis completed]. 

Cdrrlculum organization has been hampered by the Independence of the social studies 
teachers » the department heads* and the principals at the Junior and senior high school* 
according one high school teacher. 

It's nice I individual ity } , but antagonistic to program development. We have tried 
to attack this for the last two years. The state requires us to use behavioral 
objectives to get on with it. Why? I don't know. Bo answers, just directives. 
Most of it is a waste of time. It will not actually be used. But it does force 
us to think about what is important in the social studies • We spent one fruitful 
hour on that and 100 to ISO hours in getting the words in the right order for sub- 
sub^sub objective forty-six. We don't have room for a ''minor social studies event" 
like a Nixon resignation. No sub-objective for that one, but we have the third 
person in succession to become President pro~tem of the Senate. [He aslfed me 
if I knew who that was, I told him Nick Barf,} 

The district's effortB to regularize the curriculum through the development of a Guide 
which employs the writing of behavioral objectives has won few enthusiasts. "I think the 
district should get its money back from whomever was paid to write thtsm," pined a second- 
year teacher (I said nothing). 

The literature says that individual differences must be the base for the social 
studies. This district is going against the trend. Someone in this district has 
taken it upon himself to standardise everything. You can't do it in the social 
studies department. You get corralled into doing the same thing year after year. 
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The pattern will be set and if the Pfeeident is aeeaseinat^, I^m not euppoeed 
to dwell on it if it isn't in the curriculum, Thie year when I get to Rome in 
world history I'm going to etay there a while. Why? ySecause- 1 am fired up about 
it. It is neat because I have just finished an intensive study of it. What will 
the behavioral objectives say cd>out that? Try U> write content objectives for 
current events sometime, y 

y'^ . '^'^^ - 

Three teachers agreed that social studies ought not to be ^andardlzed, that per for* 
nance objectives are of little merit* Of eighteen In the department, only one la known to 
think B.C. Is useful. A 



More simply put» a meaner of the grtnip that worked sjn the objectives said, "I shoved 
that^ln the closet a long time ago." 



What's The Big Idea? 

Well» for* one' thing It Is not apt to be found In the ^ychology or sociology courses, • 
which were described as "something we throw In to fill out their year's schedules because 
of the quarter system." An old hand advised, '"Those courses aren't social studies* I don't 
count anything that wasn't here when I came here*" Then there were the teachers' suggestions 
that the big Ideas were appreciations of "cultures present and past," or ^ ^ 

A way of thinking critically about issues for themselves and an eclectic view 
ofx the world. To satisfy the district all you have to do is be there and teach 
tm textbook. But none of us are here for that* That is where we all start 
and our con individual identities, which cannot be standardized, take us beyond 
that. 

This view caught me unprepared: 

» ' •» 

The big ideas in' social studies are not the most important; reading and writing 
are. But if you want to Ijww what is reallj imp*rtant look at the instructional 
budgets. What's important is athletics. Tney can shift kids by the bus-loads 
to games, to contests, matches, whatever because their instruction i^ important. 
We cannot take advantage of an opportunity when it pops up. When we ask for a 
trip for a class of students, the answer is no. 

Other nominees for the big Idea in social studies were: 

To know thyself and the functioning of our government; our economics and basic- 
ally how to mc^ a living. All are important to prepare the student for society. 

I try to point out how important people in history make their decisions on the 
basis of the infomation available to them. These kids have a hard time making 
decisions and history can help them. 

(Teacher] education courses stress the hmanistic side but I think it's important 
for students to be edu/jated, to be well rounded, to know something other than what 
he^ thinks is important. At age fifteen there are things that are important and at 
age twenty-five and forty there are things that are important. We should also 
teach social skills for oitinenship, I must adnit that I stress knowledge ladquisi- 
tion). I think it is important for someone to have knowledge* When I hear the 
broken record 'Wiy do we have to l&arn al,t tkCe, I'll never use this," I say, "Any- 
body who talks about the scpm thing all the time and cannot relate to what others, 
are talking about, or can't relate to some quote or quip or reference is a sad thing." 



Instructional Lyrels 
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The top level is calle4 "major vorks** and it exists* only in the tenth-grade world 
history course* For che' first time, it has beten offered in the twelfth grade as an advanced- 
placeaent U*'S. history course. The prereqtrisite is a B or better in English* I did not 
•observe them nor did' T^talk with any students who had taken the course. The instructors 
obviously enjoyed talkirv about thfe **major works** courses* 

Level two is called '*the club** by some of the social studj.es faculty. It i» comprised 
of students wHo are econom cally and socially, in tl^ **ri^ght group.** Almost devoid of Blacks 
and Browns, these students pal around and go to th^ s,aQe a£t;er-8choo'l events together.. They 
are seen 'as rarely taking school seriously, they exclude others from their group and the 
level three and level four students know this. (**The 4s have th^ir own * losers cXub/** a 
science teacher obser^d previously.) 




' 1 

Two teachers of; world History raised serious questions of how well the levels work in 
general but with special reference to the 3s and, 4s. - 

I don't like my levels. I teach a level four claee af»4 they don't all belong 
in theie. But vhey all turn out level fota* work. They think thdt'a'all that 
is expected of them. Academically there are atudente in- th^re of the following 
varietiee: cop outa, nonreadera, heavy peraonal pvoblema, and othera- too nim- 
eroua to claeaify. 

t Another teaahei*] . . . There are no ci^tet*ia for levela. None of the couneelora 
have come to ^ to ask if thia kid £a a lei^l tufOj three/ four (eight years] . 
A kid is in level four beoause somebody outside the cloakroom has designated them 
as a classroom level four, ptey say they can't learn on^^vel three. Thai's a 
mistakf. Within my level too class, I have tvo or three students that are super. , 
The rest I could label , level four.~ 

Another teacher cf world history ^aid he taught the same- thing in level, two and level 
three sections: - ^ . « 

I just expect more front '2s. \ Level fovsr is something else; it's hard. Deep dom 
iftSide we know that they can'^t get ''the information* or can't see any relevance at 
all. Most are slow readers. Many*will ,not finish school. . . . And whether 
Alexander conquered 10,000 or four mines' is not going to be important td them in 
where they are going. And yet they are required by state Idw to take a world 
history course. We would like them to conform as much as they can-^-but they have 
mush a harrier. ^ 

Another world history teacher of many years experience spoke witli emotion about teaching 
the level fourd. 

I like to take them where they are and see if they can progress at all. I think 
it 'a the family environment md language barrier plus a took of education in the 
home background. Try to see that they can be a useful citizen- and contribute to 
the local goverment where they live. We have a unique unit in this ecdnomios 
which we call necro^economios. tUe created it.) When we bring in a. mortician , 
to present < the information you would be surprised to know how much good it does 
these kids to know about that^, the cost of dying. It works well here. 

Another iaformant^ a teacher new to jhe district, was **drawn to the distric^ because ot its 
leveling poIi^« On^ of the main reasons I came. It is the only way to really teach con- 
cepts and skilla.** , _ 
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TwQ U.S. nistory teacher^ really got into it during a teachers* lounge discussion that 
I taped one afternoon. It points up the differences in how teachers approach the task of 
teaching level four- sections in the same course. The first speaker is in her first year 
in the disLricty thie second is in his penth. 

' We are geared up for the college bound. Nobody could eay we ure doing anything 
peyond neglecff for the lower end of the epectrum. We make them learn things 
that are certainly ijforthuhile but I think we need to get back (of the problem] . 
Teachers need things that don't exist. It is easier to redirect a learner in two 
[leveli than it is to get a 4 going. First of all we need to get the group down, 
way down, to fifteen in a class. You can find materials and adapt them if you 
can work with them. It doesn't seem to make any difference if I take a group of 
4s and have to work with thirty of them using simple materials. They still can't 
reads you know, I have a couple sandbaggers that make me beware of labels. The 
%ower-level kids are almost never taught by the better teachers who have been here 
for three or more years, 

I disagree, I taught level 4s and had smaller classes. You can't give them 
special materials. They txmt to -he just like the level 2s, They want to carry 
around a book and not be singled out by thie time. It does^ make a difference in 
theamo^mt of discipline problems you have by having mailer classes. Mine never 
. learned anii better t/ there were, thirty or fifteen. Head Start is the only way 
* to 'help them — smaller classes in the junior year is too late. They are proud and 
don't want to At arcmd with kindergarten reading material^. It cannot be done 
in the school i^om in high school. You could put them with a very special kind of 
' elementary school teacher who knows' how to teach reading. We are not skilled in ' 
teaching reading, Mb 



The department head justified the need for levels in quite pra<;tical and humanistic 
terns. In addition to levels he covered other ground as well. • 

Those kide give me a tremendous- kick when they turn on really lively discussion. 
To see them start to read a newspaper for the first time. So I take it person-- 
ally when something comes along that will keep me from doing the thing I love 
best 9 which is interacting personally with kids. We are in the people business,^ 
It is people we are teaching and not social studies^ and we are teaching about * 
people. Levels are ok because you can't have good discussions with a vncil nvm-- - 
her dominating the discussion^ (md that happens when you don't have levels, ^ 




ERIC 



The Students . ^ 

<:hange in student behavior attributable to recent growth In River Acres fs ^liscussed 
o^re by social studies than by the mathematics or science teachers. It impossible that 
social stu'^ies teachers merely talk more about students* social^ behavior since it is rele- 
vant to their field. Whatever the reasons I heard a iQt about and from students in this 
department. In passing I note that I saw no different behavior on the parts of students 
in the social studies area that I did in the' mathematics or science areas. My personal 
impressions were that they were a reasonable, mannerly, decent bunch. Some of the faculty 
did not share this view. 

/?-5-5-P-E-C-JP— kide sing it while €hey jshow complete insensitivity to t^e per- 

son who sits next to them, to one another in the halls; sadly, to themselvei\ For- % 

get the adults, . . . Property, my gosh! It 's there to be dbused, tossed away. 

Don't you think for a minute I am tdtking about kids of color, or about the three^ 

and four-level kids, I'm talking about kids, , period. It's the executive's kids ^ 

as surely as the bottom of the socimX ladder, The punishment isn't equal, though. 

One kid will get suspended and a second allowea to take a firial exam for the same ' 

offense. That's how social class gets in the back door., [Band kids caught with 

grass on a road trip, ' hIexican-American kids caught with/it on the parking lot,] 

Kids reflect the society in which they live. What we^are looking at is our society. ^ 

123 
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Another teacher, this one an old timer, said It was this year that he encountered his* 
first verbal sparring ma^ch with a student; and a third decried students* at tituded^ toward 
homework. "Give them a homework assignment in history and they just get hysterical."^ 
"Economics, psychology, sociology, and world history, too," chimed in the two others y This 
general description checks out with other teachers and the students* views themselves. The 
principal factor which underlay many students' negative attitude toward homework was anoth- 
er kind of work. 

Kide .i*e getting riore and more jobe. Getting good grades is not aa important as 
getting monej. These kids want out . Especially level three and four. They own 
ears or get to keep one that rnommy and daddy give them. They or en 't motivated to 
get good grades, to [then] get a good job, to then get money. They are motivated 
to get money today. 

We used to get 100 kids to see an agriculture film easy, twenty years ago. You 
can 't get twenty^five to watch the governor of Texas ride a five^legged horse 
through their backyard. If you set something up here at school and it inter^ 
feres with their favorite televisior program, you've *liad it" so to speak. 



The television theme was' a ric one and I pursued it for hours on end with faculty and 
students aiike^ Listen to an economics teacher first. 

/ put the blame for it [lack of work in social studies] on television. Child- 
ren today learn by watching the television from the time they are two. They have 
to put out little effort from the time they see Sesame Street; they have to put 
out no effort to learn anything. They absorb it via constant penetration into 
their daily lives through television. They learn and they don't know they are 
[learning] • So when they get to a curriculum or study where the effort is nec~ 
essary to^ learn they really can't understand why, [They say] "I'm a bright kid 
and I'm fifte&n years old and I can't see why I should work to learn this stuff, 
What I'kfiow all came fairly easy because of exposure," When they get to a course 
like world history *he only' my you are going to be able to absorb any of this is 
by listening to the teacher, or by reading the book or seeing some audio-visuals. 
That's the only )jay you can internalize any of this* These are. difficult things 
to do; they require concentrated effort on the kids' part to learn. They are not 
disciplined by the fifteen years'^pf TV learring to put out disciplined effort. 
Learning has .been easy in life: My own daughter has been an easy learner. School 
was easy because she knew it beforehand. The first time she had to learn anything 
it shook her up. It still does. For a lot of kids it takes failure in a couple 
courses to snap them up. 

Now listen to a group of level thiree senior students reply to the charge. 

Teachers who complain about us watching TV and liking it and not liking school 
■ make me laugh, I mean, do they ever rea.ly look at themselves? It's hard here 
for them pmd "for us. It [school] is mostly no fun. Teachers know it. They'd 
• ' have to be blind not to, I guess mostly we are talking about a few teachers who 
can't see social studies on TV when it's there every night . . . more social 
studies there than in any book they got. 

Some of the students' and faculty's fingers point to the home, and to the parents when 
explanations are nought for the apparent change in student attitudes toward school. 

I'll draw ^ou a hard-edge picture of our-incoming parents: they want straight A's 
*for their daughters and good grades from their sons. They don't care where it 
. comes from, what the kid learns. They want to see the grade. Do well on achieve- 
ment examsj go to Yale and Harvard on futl-time scholarships and have the boys be 
football and basketball heroes. And [daughters presumably] cheerleaders, rah, rah, 
rah. 
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The picture Is a bit overdrawn as the students see it, but they can see "some truth 
in it." One articulate "major works" senior said the "school was clinging to a day gone 
by, and we are living one noi quite here." (I told him he should write poetry. He told 
me he did.) 



Faculty and student criticism are joined on two issues: there are "faculty who do not 
like kids" and "faculty who do not expect kids to vozk," Two other criticisms made by fac- 
ulty were not mentioned by students: "We do not have a way to insist that teachers remain 
alive" and •'We have teachers who basically do not like the subject they teach." Ihese four 
issues came forth in a discussion with six. social studies teachers in the lounge as the 
principal self-criticisms that they would regard as being "serious and fair." (Note that 
they did not fault the students in any of these!) 

Veteran teachers estimate sixty to seventy-five percent of the students who graduate 
will go to college. One estimated that as few as ten percent %rt>uld finish college. Anoth- 
er way to bracket the college-bound students was offered by another old timer who said that 
"sixty percent of the [kids'] parents could afford it financially and twenty-five percent 
should go." The direction of the discrepancy ia alwaya the same: many more River Acres 
students will go to college than should, ought, want, or are prepared to. 



Social studies teachers think that the achievement of girla is usually higher than that 
of the boys in all courses. There is no comparable feeling for differences in interest. 
There are 

. . . always a couple hoy a who talk move than any girle, ovtspoken but not 
necessarily knowledgeable. Girls are just more reticent, A visitor to my 
class would get the wrong irripression that the boys were more ;interested cmd 
knowledgeable from the interaction, i 

A fourth-year teacher of , U.S. history has her rule of thumb: "Girls are always for 
the grades, and boys are usually for the preaent interest." "Yeah, and the present interest 
ia in the macabre^" threw in a listener, /'like the Bubonic plague; that's alwaya a big hit." 
"Don't forget Auschwitz and Marie Antoinette," trilled another from the Coke machine. 
(It had been a long day.) 



On a more seriouS" note there is the matter of the interest and achievement of Black 
and Mexican-American students. "I always have one or two Blacks that are 'auperstars' in 
my baaic courses: smart, witty; but most of them will fail in their average claases." 
One teacher had this to say while two colleaguea listened in apparent agreement. 

I don't think they have much interest at all in the social studies, I believe 
you find many more of the Mexicans showing a look of interest in it than the 
Blacks, They are not academically interested. They are morje interested in the 
career fields, shop, vocation. When you look at your level four classes you 
see brown. We feel terrible about it and ask what the hell can we do? In the 
major works [level one] you rarely, I mean rarely, have a Mexi^an^Anerican and 
very few Blacks, [This is River Acres' Hrst year for a level one world history 
and its second for U,S, history,] A little more advanced level than average is 
level two; you will see very, very few Mexican-Americans or Blacks, Like in my 
classes I might have out of an average size of thirty, I'll have maybe one Black 
and one or two Hexican-Americane, [He estimates that in the district there are 
1S% Black and 1S% Mexican Americans,] In level three^ the average group, you 
see a few more [five or so] and then in level four it is 90% y.aok and Mexican 
American, They are reading , , . they don't go by IQ's particularly, but . . . 
they are slow, have a rough time, apathetic. 
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[Beginning teacjherj In my class of Pjenty^nine in American history I have three 
Blacks and tvo of them failed, and vdo Mexican Americans and both of them failed. 
In my average c^lasses they usually fail. They are almost destined to. Three out 
of four chanciiS. I an sneaking strictly personally; it looks like an attempt of 
the counselors to try to move a feu Mexicans and Blacks out of the basic classes 
into the average classes and they can't out, it. 



Cross-^rade Communication and Back to the Basics ^ 

The discussion of the relationship of high school social studies to previous social 
studies Instruction in grades K-8 could be dismissed flippantly: "We wave to one another 
on In-servlje days." 

There is a bit more to It than that. It is related to the notion of "back to the 
basics" in several social studies teachers' minds. It goes something like this. Formal 
instruction in the social studies should begin in the first grade. 

Democracy and our heritage for about five minutes a day. Democracy can't be 
taught in a course in the tuelfth grade. Too late to begin to discuss citizen- 
ship, fairness in eleventh grade. "Back to Basics": Kids need to leam to 
read and prite, to knou what a continent and a river pre, where Africa is, 
the diffei^ence between New England and England, the basics about rules in 
democracy, right and wrong and the law. 

Apathy md dishonesty are the symptoms of kids not having the social studies 
basics and we }iave the kids to show it. Evidently we are screwing up along the 
line. The best of them will cheat off of somebody else's exam if you don't 
watch then like a hawk. Copy someone else's homework. 

It was in the context of art^culaticn that a rare mention of open-space teaching occurred. 
A young teacher said it was a "fantastic idea even though I have heard it is tough to 
Implement." The veteran teacher said, "It is distracting. I couldn't stand it." The 
young teacher then continued, "It could never, never work with level four and probably 
never with three. But if they were started early it could work with the Is and maybe 
with the 2s." 



World history teachers regularly reported that their students had poor writing, re- 
search* listening and reasoning skills. (The students themselves supported the writing 
and listening deficiencies charge.) One world history teacher offered a most unusual 
interpretation of "back to the basics." 

Back to the basics is the flag, the Pledge of Allegiance and George Washing- 
ton never told a lie. 

For anottier, "back to the basics" means the demise of strategy and simulation games and 
similar techaiques for teaching problem-solving analysis in the social studies. 

(A student observes] School is a matter of setting dawn and studying. 
(Another student} Like Mrs. X says, you got to take your medicine now if you 
want to get into a good college. That's what we are here for. The group 
projects and games and role playing stuff is not what we are here for. 

That delightful Texas brashn^ss came through when I asked one of my final Interviewees 
which of the several meanings he preferred in thinking about "back to the basics." 
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Whatever the hell it means we are all for it. If you get kida, in social etudiee 
who oannov read or write or speak you're stuck. We waste so^wpich time saying 
''Hght" on a wall map is ''East. " Any right is Bast, up is Ndrth. A continent 
is, the equator is, a peninsula^ . . . Basic ideas such as culture, nationalim, 
hew a bill becomes a law, what a constitution is. legislation, patriotism are 
foreign to them when they come to the tetlth ^rade. I mean most of our students. 



The Teachers 



The faculty Is about evenly apllt nunerically betveen world history, American history 
and the economics-government courses. This departm^t evidenced more concern about the con- 
cept of accountability than did the combined mathematics and science faculty with a fev 
other feeder schools thrown In for good measure* 

Accountability if what is on my mind when I give out grades [level three courses]. 
If the teachers gave all A's the admVnistration would be very happy. They are 
much more- concerned about haw parents think we are doing than about how we are 
doing. 

No one mentioned the use of the district's achievement testing program for accountability, 
or for instruction* An American history teacher said that accountability vas going to re- 
sult in a loss rather than a gain. 

It means behavioral objectives, standardization, sameness. Why b^, a teacher if 
everyone has to- use the same text, be on the same page the same days teach for 
the same fact^objective? A part of learning the world we live in is learning to 
get along with lots of adults. Kids have to learn to adjust to the variety of 
approaches r^achers have. Accountability is aimed at the bad teacher but it'Will 
miss him and hit the good one clean between the eyes. 

The bad teacher will noD have to teach badly in an orderly fashion. If you don H 
mind my saying so, when the bad teacher gets his shit together it is still ^hit, 
ok? For the good teacher it is going to hurt them a lot. It'll douse their fire. 

Another spoke of accountability that had to be district-wide in the sense that a curriculum 
failure in the early grades would show up in teachers' work in the later grades « The prob- 
lem is most readily anticipated for the level-four students. 

He is there and nine times out of ten he doesn't care. Jou have to try , to 
teach him the best you can but you cannot be held accountable for his learning. 
(Most of the level 4s are boys.] Most of the girls try hard. They just don't 
really have it. I worked with them. A new teacher comes in, is all idealistic 
about these slnD students. They have come out of these education courses where 
they are all idealistic about these students without realizing what they really 
are like . . . what their home life is likr You've got to take that into con- 
sideration. I mean you can't expect a lot out of those students if you go and 
look at the homes they live in. Ho wonder they can't read; you see, you as a 
teacher can't change that. You've got to accept it. If you're going to help 
them, you help them before first grade. 

A final view has a datrh of humor to blunt its barbed thrust* 

Accountability is the taking of your textb<x>k and writing objectives for evejfy- 
thing. Your curriculm guide objectives, goals, I mean it's really just stupid. 
We ask, what are your g^als; what is the learner supposed to learn? My God, 
what is he supposed to leam? He's supposed to learn the Civil War! I don't want 
to put it into a bunch of fancy words. A curriculm outline is good, needed: I 
can understand that. 
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A young faculty member begins the following accountability quotation and a teacher of 
several years picks it up. 

There is^no academic environment to speak of, ^Jo personal competition. I am 
not speakinj of who ^ets the best grades as a form of competition, I ajn speak- 
ing ahout "J am better today than I wue yesterday^ I know American history be- 
cause I've studied it and I know hoD to learn more of it." I believe we are 
moving toward an increasingly anti-academic attitude in our schoc" , while the 
student' achievement is rising at the same time. 

I A second teacher says] - The direction of teachers' time toward writing behav- 
ioral objectives to fit the text is more of the anit-intellectual attitude of 
the schools, I would just as soon they buy objectives from California ready-made 
and let us modify them as we see fit, I think work on the jconcept of Quality of 
student work could make a difference in real academic work. Behavioral objectives 
don't make any difference — any positive difference. 

For all the criticism of student attitude and the teaching climate there was high praise 
for the spirit of academic freedom that the staff felt prevailed in their department* 
Student teachers comoibnted on the faculty esprit de corps. 



I saw several instances of the world history group helping one another , obviously 
enjoying being in school with one another (in front of ^he students!). Students commented 
on the ambiance of this section: "It is so obvious that they gee along with each other 
that it is contagious/' (I wondered if they had read the Faculty Handbook?) 



FINAL MESSAGE FROM THE CLASSROOM 



Conclusion needers will find these few observations unsatisfactory in that they repre- 
sent overriding observations and concerns about what River Acres has done, is or will be 
doing. For the conclusion needers I offer the old saw: "For every complex human problem _ 
there is a neat, simple solution and it is almost always wrong." My last Texas poet re- 
minds us of the puffery y fragility and fun of the author's task. 

AUGUST 31 

Inspiration tense 

climbs up my back and into my head 

Got to turn them words right around 

Strip clean and let 'em strut their stuff 

Get rhythm, words 

Worddsss worddsss word then words 
thas right Daddy word them words 
do a fine Job now Pappy 

Jest gotta word them words hallelujah Honey 

shit if them words aint got soul 

Jest watch 'em dance Mammy shoooee 

word them words thas right Daddy 

f/hoooee 

N 

Grady Hillman ^ 
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In a way I vish I had met Miss Margart the first day of my study. She said a lot in 
a few words. Two days before I left the district she came into the high school faculty 
lounge and asked me what I was doing in the school. I had been warned that "she would tell 
mk how the cow ate the cabbage." I told her I was looking at teaching and talking with 
teachers about their ideaF. about science* math and the social studies. She was appropriately 
unimpressed. 

If you're looking for crazy ideas, pass on brother. Those college people -oith 
crazy ideas should try them. California would be a good place. We'll watch and 
follow accordingly. Those "crazy" ones that prove really sensible, we'll get to 
them by and by. Meanwhile we ar^'t going to shoot the moon on any more of this 
nonsense . . . [new math, ungraded schools, new topical courses]. 



An elementary school teacher who was trying to cover fifty years in a coffee break 
told me the thing I 

. . . had to learn most about our schools is that change corns very slowly to 
River Acres. We had it good and knew it before all this started to happen. The 
old time Houston farmer made sure there were twelve good years of public school 
for his kids. Those who couldn't cut it didn't deserve to. They have alwat^s had 
a good aollege-bound curriculm. Then they sent their children to the best schools 
to get away from the dust, the oil and the cattle. That won't do anymore. Some 
may yearn for it but it just won't do. All kids need to get their chance. 

The administration of River Acres sees architectural change as providing opportunity 
for more children "to get their chance." But open-space education, now a few years old in 
River Acres, came from the "top dom" and is embraced by few of the Junior hi^ and nearly 
none of the senior high school faculty. For the detractor it represents how change occurs. 

' If you want to see where Texas is going in education, check where California was 
five years ago. We just folVrw, we don't learn. We have California's open schools 
of the 1960s, with one probUm^-the concept crashed in flight coming over the 
coastal chain. We ended up uith closed education in open architecture. 

In the River Acres School District I found an easy-going administrative style that 
accompanied the helter-skelter day-to-day problems of rampant growth. The citizens by 
their absence at school board meetings are saying "things are all right." Simultaneously, 
a group within the district is working toward municipal secession from the district, a 
maneuver encouraged by Texas law. The easy-going administrative style masks an informed 
concern. They are aware of what is going on behind the scenes. One parent said the 
superintendent had more news sources than Deep Throat. 



Others feel the administration is caught in a responsive rather than a leadership mode. 
They assert that the pace of change in River Acres' is more than it can handle. "Who could 
handle it?" I asked. "A young, sensitive Texan who could make us proud of what we are— 
and who ate hurricanes for breakfast." 



One of the storms that reoccurs regularly for the administration is the practice of 
grouping. How many. levels; what criteria to use; and what are its effects? The conven- 
tional representations are made. There are calls for more instructional levels, for as 
many as seven in each grade in each subject. There is a top administrator who wants fewer 
Instructional levels, "two would be about right." 



The profound humanistic issues that lie at the heart of grouping were revealed in a 
discourse by a Junior high school teacher. 



ERIC 
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I have taught in a system that tracked fvan kindergarten on up. Vhen you get 
grouped in a small torn it's like branding you with a letter on your forehead: 
''smart, medivtn, dxarb.'' You've got to live in that oomtunity the rest of your 
life. If you were branded "duri?" when you were five years old you were going 
to be called "dwtb" when you were fifty- five and you may have been the genius 
of the comnunity. You hope been laheled and you would be with that group of kids 
all the way — for jas long as you stayed in school. 

It might be that you were just sick the test day, didn't hear well, sol^ things 
wrong, it could be that you are a late bloomer; there's all kinds of things. 
But once you track these kids there isn't any way to get them off the track and 
you can talk administrators until you're blue in the face and everyone of them 
will tell you, ^Oh, we re-track, we le-track. " 

Get a hold of the records on kids and you'll see that they are not re-tracked. 
In fact the one kid in ten, no, one in twenty^five, that gets re-tracked is so 
rare that everyone points to it as flexibility! If you tell a kid he's dimt in 
the first grade, he's dimt in the second grade^ he 's dmb in the third grade, I 
don't care how bright he is; he's figured it out, he'e supposed to be duni> and 
he-wi I l-be-dwib-in-schoo I ! 

I have taught the accelerated child from the first grade an and the ego problem 
are severe. They are told they are a whole tot smarter than they are. They have 
terrible relations with the other students often lagging behind in emotional canman 
sense. Further on the kids hit high school, and college and KM! It's quite a jolt 
Jx> discover that they aren't the only smart people in the world. And when they 
don't'mke the top grade on that first calculus test they think the universe 
has folded because they've never made a C before. They have never been in a class- 
room where people make a C and don't jwnp off a desk to ccnmrit suicide — where you 
take it and sorta grin and bear it. They have missed a lot of learning from the 
C students along the way. 



The philosophical worrying of what schooling in River Acres is and shall be is a lux* 
ury not available to aost of its adaiaistrators and teachers. They are busy building a 
new educational bicycle while they are riding it. Whatever is done in River Acres, it will 
not be characterized by the abandonaent of coherence and order. 

Ms. Helene shared a world view^ with ae that went to the heart of the aatcer of educa- 
tion, schooling,' parenting. 

Schooling is fundamentally illusory as we practice it. Open space and traditional 
space fall into the same trap. Everybody runs aroidid doing things for children, 
for students. After a short time even the dullest teacher starts to see that not 
much of anything he does makes much of a difference. It's what students do that 
makes the difference. Bow what is a teacher to do? Keep up the illusion? Keep 
doina things and call it teaching. Give the kid this arid then give the kid that, 
nobody ever gave me anything worth anything until I didn't need it. 

River Acres teachers aay not dazzle you with their pedagogy but the depth of their under* 
standing of education cannot lightly be disaissed. A sense of purpose is what has been 
called into question by this last teachei; as it was by many others before her. 
Texas poet Quintana enhances our appreciation of Ms. Helene *s view. 
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UEREDERA (heiress) 



i 



"when you grow up," 
■y wife tells sandra 
the oldest daughter 
"you can have 



all Mf Indian jewelry* 



ft 



1—rrtiately, 

the proud heiress 

of turquoise and coral 

makes her first proclaMtion: 



t 



"and when you get little, 
you can have all ay crayons 
and coloring books 



Leroy V. ddntana 



A science teacher I was to intenrlew alssed her appolntaant* so I wandered the Central 
balls as 1 did on occasion. 1 had an bour anJ the ausc led ae to a poetry teacher seated 
at^ber desk during a free period. 1 told ber what the study was about and she told mm irtiat 
Elver Acres was about. 

Vho ari we? We are the eone and dcasghten of ne'er do welt eone of the Eaet 
ijiko octne Veet. Ve are Virginiana who loet our graoioumeee, kept our goodneee 
and inareaeed our gmption. 

fhie time of year I miee the clan gathering, where we eit aromd mi tell the 
etoriee of River Aoree; where the religious ooneepte and work ethice seeped 
through ^very tale. 

Ve have^a paeeel of old fashioned oonoepts that I very much aisire. I hope 
* taught around the ^Id and hope returned home* A different home, a different 
person; but ham. Some sopkistioates would listen and oall it eomy. I oall 
it good. 

1 know the good she is talking about: sow still do. Education professors bave 
large, incoaprehensible words to discuss educational issues such as those found in River 
Acres, Texas. These teachers rarely hid behind their words. They taught ne die saiall 
words are the good words and the old words are best* 

1 left River Acres hoping it would be there when I return, knowing that it would not, 
and feeling that it would be better than it was. Like ice fishing, trying to expUin it 
to sonebody else is ridiculous. 




TERRY DENNY 




Before assuming his current duties as Assistant Dean 
for Graduate Programs in the University of Illinois College 
of Education, Terry Denny held appointments as Evaluation 
Specialist and Professor of Education in the Center fot 
Instructional Research and Curriculwn Evaluation (ClkCE) and, 
later, in the fi — ff f iiii for Culture and Cognition at tte 
University of TlUnois. Such achievements are particularly 
impressive, he notes, for a person who was once blocked for 
promotion to Associate Professor at Purdue in 1963. Be has 
taught in public and private institutions from first grade 
through graduate school in departments of psychology, element' 
tary education, and educational psychology. By his own 
admission, his teaching has been "uniformly brilliant." 



Among the highlights of his professiomd career, he in^' 
eludes working with Reginald A. Neuwien and George Shuster on 
the National Study of Catholic Education, 1963-64. (Terry 
directed the research department in that study.) He also 
served as 'Ae first research director for t^^e nation's only 
independm t, nongovernment consumers' union for educational 
materials, the Educational Products Information Exchange (EPIB) * 



In addition, he has conducted evaluations of ESEA Title 
III programs, learning centers in maximm security prisons, 
instructional television, and special education. Both the 
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broad spectrum of his educatioaal interests and his experience 
in the. evaluation of teaching materials are reflected in his 
research and his writing, Uhich includes publications in 
Catholic Education Revieif , The tiding Teacher , the Journal of 
Educational Measurement, Elementary School Journal , Educational 
Researcbet , and Educational Product Report s He has also written 
working papers for CIRCE and co^authored (with Robert Stake) 
the chapter, "Heeded Techniques and Instruments to Utilize 
More Fully the Potential of Evaluation,'' in the 1969 ESSE Year- 
book on Educational Evaluation . 

Born and raised in Detroit, Michigan, Terry received his 
Ed.D. from the University of Illinois in 1962. He and his wife, 
Phyllis, are the parents of four children and live in Urbane, 
Illinois • In response to a query about important details of 
his life, Terry volunteered tiwrt he is a Roman Catholic, an 
anarchist, and he speaks respectfully to Lithuanians. 
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